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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COU’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS, &c. 





VOLUME I. NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL U. S. GRANT. Printed 
from the MSS. handed to his Publishers before his death. 2 vols., demy 8vo, of about 
1,200 pages, with over Fifty Maps, &c., cloth extra, 28s. 
Volume II. in preparation. Subscriptions and orders can be received only for the 
Complete Work. 

‘General Grant's autobiography cannot fail to have a wide circle of readers, for, apart 
from the fact that the writer tells a wondrous tale of war, the man who commanded great 
armies in the field and twice ruled over his native country is certain to have a good deal to 
say which is worth listening to.”—Standard. 


A DELIGHTFUL PRESENTATION WORK, 


The CONGO, and the Founding of its Free State; a Story of 


Work and Exploration. By HENRY M. STANLEY, Author of “Through the Dark 
Continent,” ‘‘How I found Livingstone,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with over 100 Full- 
Page and smaller Illustrations, two large Maps, and several smaller ones, cloth 


extra, 42s. | 
“Mr. Stanley's book is at once a romance and a masterly history of the most romantic | 


undértaking our generation has known.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW NOVEL BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
LIFE and REMINISCENCES of GUSTAVE DORE, compiled 


from material supplied by Doré’s Relations and Friends, and from Personal Recollec- 
tion. With many o 
published Illustrations. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
extra, 24s. 

‘We had marked a great many other passages for quotation and comment, but this 
notice has already run to undue length, and must here be concluded with a cordial 
recommendation to all our readers to possess themselves of this memoir.’’—Spectator. 

‘*Miss Blanche Roosevelt has compiled a deeply interesting biographical work in her 
‘Life and Reminiscences of Gustave ré.’........Miss Roosevelt has been able to 
secure for her book many of Doré’s original unpublished sketches, and, through the favour 
of publishers, has adorned it with excellently chosen selections from the best published 
illustrations. She is to be congratulated on having written a biography in which, from the 
beginning to the end, there is not a dull page.” —Graphice. 


One vol., large 8vo, cloth 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
THE LAST LEAF: a Poem. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With 


the History of the Poem by the Author. With Twenty-three Full-Page Phototypes i 

different tints, and Thirty-two Full-Page Pen-and-Ink Drawings ‘Don dodans ty. 
F. Hopkinson Smith and George Wharton Edwards. Printed on plate paper, and 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 4to, 42s. : 


NORTH BORNEO: Explorations and Adventures on the Equator. 
By the late FRANK HATTON, Fellow of the Chemical Society and Associate of the 
Institute of Chemistry of London, Scientific Explorer in the service of the British North 
Borneo Company and the Government of Sabah, &c. With a Biographical Sketch by 
JOSEPH HATTON. Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


‘Those who want a book that is romantic in the real sense of the romance of truth—the 
romance of life as it is—may with profit procure this latest volume of biography and travel.” 


Court Circular. 


PROTESTANTS from FRANCE in their ENGLISH HOME. By 


8. W. KERSHAW, M.A., F.S.A. With several Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
* This is a work of intense interest.”— English Churchman. feces 


Illustrated with charming Wood Engravings. 


HARPER’S MONTH.uY MAGAZINE. Vol X. June to Novem- 


ber, 1835. Containing Original and Complete Stories, Articles, Poems, &ec., and very 


numerous charmingly engraved Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 


NEW WORK by WILL CARLETON, AUTHOR of “ FARM BALLADS,” “ FARM LEGENDS.’ 
“ FARM FESTIVALS ” (1s. each paper boar is ; Three vols. in One, cloth, 38. 6d.) 


CITY BALLAD;. With numtrvus-Full-Page and Smaller Wood- 
1 


cut Illustrations, Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6: 


MARVELS of ANIMAL LIFE. By Charles Frederick Holder 
Large crown 8vo, with Twenty-one Illustrations, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A VERY CHARMING FLORAL GIFT-BOOK. 


INDIGENOUS FLOWERS of the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. Fort 


four Plates printed in Water Colours, and described by Mrs. FRANCES SINCLA 
jun. Imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s. 6:1. 


MUSTARD LEAVES; or, a Gli 
1 


D. T. 8. Small post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


riginal unpublished Sketches and Selections from Doré’s best | 


mpse of Lonion Society. By | 


;CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


A NEW STORY BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT, AUTHORESS OF ‘ LITTLE WOMEN, 
“LITTLE MEN,” &c. 


| LULU’S LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


, TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE, Author of ‘“‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues und 
the Sea,” Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. 


| 1. THE VANISHED DIAMOND. Square crown 8vo, with Forty- 
| eight Full-page Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


2. THE ARCHIPELAGO on FIRE Square crown 8vo, with Forty- 


eight Full-page Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


‘THE KING of the TIGERS. By Louris Rovusseter, Author of 
| ‘*The Drummer Boy,” &c. Small post 8vd, with numerous Illustrations, plain edges, 
5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 
* A brilliant hunting story, abouading with fresh and stirring incidents "—Daily Chronicle. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 
| ANIMAL STORIES, OLD and NEW. ‘Told in Pictures and Prose. 


By HARRISON WEIR. Fifty-six Coloured and Plain Pages of Illustrations, 4to, fancy 
boards, 5s. 

| “ This book, with its beautiful coloured drawings from a master hand, will give delight to thousands 

| English boys and girls.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


THE VOYAGE of the “AURORA.” By H. Cottinewoon, 


Author of “‘Under the Meteor Flag.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, plain edges, 5s,, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


THE MASTER of RALSTON. By Maup Jeanne Franc, Author 


of ‘‘ Marian,” “‘ No Longer a Child,” &c, Small 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. : 
ERIC and ETHEL: a Fairy Tale. By Francis Francis. With 
several Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ? 
THE KEY-HOLE COUNTRY: a Story about Things you would 
certainly see if you went through the Key-hole. By GERTRUDE JERDON. Crown 
8vo, numerous IIlustrations, cloth, 5s. ; 
“ Key-hole Country ” is original and entertaining.”—Morning Post. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 
Containing FIFTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS (many Full-Page, on Plate Paper), SIXTEEN 
STORIES, ARTICLES, and POEMS. 


HARPER'S MON CHL Y MAGAZINE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION; ##acluding postage. 
Half-yearly Volumes, December to May, and June to November, neatly bound in cloth; 


each 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1886. 
With the CHRISTMAS NUMBER, December, 1885, commences the NEW VOLUME, and 
the Publishers respectfully invite attention to some of the leading attractions for the New 
Year, detailed in the following :— 


A NEW EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. y ; 
The Publishers have luded an arr. t with Mr. W. D. Howells, by which ail the new writings 
of that author—his novels, short stories, descriptive sketches, and dramatic pieces—will be exclusively at 
their disposal from the beginning of 1886. Mr. Howells is also to contribute monthly to Harper's Magazine, 
beginning with the January Number, an editorial department having a relation to literature corresponding 
| to that which the “ Editor's Easy Chair” has to society. The new department will be styled the “ Editor's 


Study.” 
SERIAL FICTION. _ : ce 

The two novels now in course of publication—Miss Woolson’s * East Angels,” and Mr. Howell's“ Indian 
Summer "—easily take the foremost place in current serial fiction, These will ran through several numbers, 
| and, upon their completion, will be followed by stories from Mrs. Dinah Maria Craik, author of John 
| Halifax, Gentleman,” and R. DD. Blackmore, author of‘ Lorna Doone.” The scene of Mr. Blackmore's 
new novel, * Springhaveu,” which will be effectively illustrated by Alfred Parsons and F rederick Barpert, 
will be laid in a raral district of England during the time of the Napoleonic wars. Mrs. Cratk’s novel wil 
be entitled * King Arthur: not a Love Story.” 


A NOVEL SERIES. 


The great literary event of the year will be the publication of a series of papers, taking the shape of a 
story, and depicting characteristic fextures of American Society, written by Charles Dudley Warner, and 


illustrated by C. 5. Reinhart. 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUsTRIES. 
The series of papers on “ Great American Industries” will be continued, under the eneral charge of 
Mr. R. R. Bowker. They will comprise “ A Lampful of Oil,” Sugar, Paper, Cotton, Wool, Lron, and other 
staple products, each artistically illustrated. 


| 

| PAPERS ON ART SUBJECTS 
| 

| 











In a series of illustrated papers, the result of a recent extended tour of observation, Mr. Russell Sturgis 
will consider several of the important Cities of Europe with reference to the most notable and si abhonns 
art treasures peculiar to each, and especially claiming the attention of all thoughtful readers and lovers - | 
art Among other richly illustrated articles on art subjects to appear during the year may be mentionec 
“The New Gallery of Tapestries in Florence,” * Ravenna, and its Mosaics, “The Art Movement in New 
York,” by George Parsons Lathrop; an interesting article on “Our Artist Contributors, by W. M. Laffan , 
and contributions by Dr. Charles Waldstein 


NATURAL HISTORY. : . : 
A paper on “Orchids ” by F. W. Burbidge, F.L8., beautifully illustrated by William Hamilton Gibson 
and Alfred Parsons. Mr. F Satterthwaite will contribute a paper entitled * Plebcian and Aristocratio 








he Pigeons,” illustrated by Gibson; Hugh Dalziel one on “ Dogs and their Management”; and Dr. Ww. T. 


> | Greene another on the “ Keeping of Birds.” beautifully illustrated by A. F. Lydon. Other studies in natural 
| history will be illustrated by James C. Beard. 
SEVERAL OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES, LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 
Mr. E. A. Abbey will continue his serics of illustrations for “She Stoops to Conquer”; Mr, Al red 
-arsons will supply “Sketches of the Avon” ; illustrated papers will appear on “* The Navies of Europe, 
by Sir Edward Weed; Madam Adam will contribute personal recollections of her Salon in Paris &e. 
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GENTLEMAN (36) desires ENGAGE- 
MENT. First-class Accountant and thorough knowledge of the 
Publishing Trade; also the Pablishi Adver and Financial 
Departments of 1 Newspaper. Good connection amongst advertisers. Ten 
aor 4 reference.—Address ‘'C. B.C.,” 26A, Cologne-road, New Wands- 
worth, 8.W, 











M P —EVENING SECRETARYSHIP 
* @ r. quired by Advertiser ; four years Private Secretary to 
a will-known Member : disengaged aftr 5 P.M.; shorthand writer ; knows 


a'l the « flices well ; eged 26; highest testimonials—Apply PHONO, care of 
Alexandr & Shepheard, Printers, 27, Chancery-lane. 


OMEIKE’S AGENCY, 17, SOUTHAMP- 

TON ROW, W.C., for PRESS NOTICES on any Subject, collected 

from all Britixh, the leading Colonial, and Foreign Pa Invaluable to 

Authors, Artists, Actors, and Exhibitors, tor Reviews aud Criticism. 
Prospectus free. 


OR SALE—-SPEGHT’S EDITION of 


“CHAUCER.” folio, blackletter, 1602, perfect preservation.— 
—— “CHAUCER,” care of E. Ponsonby, Bookseller, Grafton-sircet, 
ublin. 














B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRIN- 


© TERS and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and 
** The Charterhouse Press,” 44, Chart rhouse-square, E.C, 


M41 EMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mnr. 
JOHN BRIDGE gives careful help to students preparing for 


University or other Examinations, or requiring any branch of these 
subjects for any purpose.—Address, 56, South Hill-park, Hampstead. 


i) 
O AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, and 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.—A Shorthand Writer a y ENIN' 
ENGAGE MENT to assist in Literary 7 owe werk. Mae 
Reported, Manuscripts Copied.—L, E , 29, Cardozo-roud, Holloway, N. 


VERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION, 


whether trivial «r important, is accurately answered by T INI- 
VERSAL KNOWLEDGE and INFURMATION OFFICE, 19, Be Be 
Street, Loudon, W.C. Fees Is. and upwerds with stamp for reply. This 
Institution has access to all the best sources of information in existence, 
Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. Write for prospectus. 


OHN BULL.—COMPLETE FILES of 


this Paper, from 1820, FOR SALE, handsomely bound in helf-calf. 
Offers invited,—Address A.'H. Munk, Hill House, Greenhill-road, Hamp. 
‘ead, 














FPURTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, by 


means of correspondence, for GIKL3 at home who have | 
and oth: rs.—Tae Rev. EDWARD 8, HOWSE, B.A.,, Lyncombe Hal Baw 
RENDERS HELP of this KIND. Method and Terms on application. 
References if wisned for. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20 
enable for four years. Candidates to be under 140n January 1, 1883. 
or further particulars apply to the Rey. Tun Wanrpen, Rac ley Col- 
lege. Abingdon, — 


LACKHEATH SCHOOL of COM- 
MERCE and BANKING.—Patron: Richard Martin, M.P. 

President of the Institute of Bankers. Students of this Tustituiton 

compete successfully with — and Foreign Clerks in the impor- 


tant branches of Industry.—For particulars apply to Dn. Lasxar, Old 
Charlton, 8.E. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


iv bs — Eaten) Bove +S ae aay IVATE TUITION,— 
. vd. " te Scho! ing’ lege, 

receives TWELVE Pupils Freee) pg ye Ape 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarst.ips, and other Examinations, Every 
atiention paidto the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 
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COUNTY RECORD 


SOCIETY. 


M PDLESEX 





President— . 
The Right Honourable VISCOUNT ENFIELD, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex. 

Hon, Trevsurer— 

Sir HENRY WILUIAM GORDON, K.C.8., 68, Elm Park-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Hon. Secretary— 

Basi WoopD SMITH, Esq., Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 

Hon. Assistant-Secretary— 
E. W. BEAL, Esq , M.A., Sessions House, Clerkenwell. 

This Society has been formed for the purpose of publishing the more 
interesting pcrtions of the old County Records of Middlesex which have 
lately been arranged and calendared by order of the Justices, 

The Committee sre happy to report that Mr. CORDY JEAFFRESON is 
engeged in kditing the first two volumes of the Society’s Publications, 
whicb it is intended shall deol with the Rec rds from their commencement 
in 1552 to the end of the Reign of James I. 

The first volume will be published at the end of the present year, and 
the second shortly afterwards, 

The Honorary Secretaries will be happy to furnish any information, or to 
receive the Names of Donors or Subscribers. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On THURSDAY,’ DECEMBER 17TH, at 4 P.M., at the WESTMINSTER 
PALACE HOTEL, a Paper wil be read on ** PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
of BURMA, its COURT, PEUPLE, and CLIMATE,” by D. H, CULLIMORE, 
M.D., late Residency Surgeon, Mandalay. Sir DOUGLAS FORSYTH, 
C.B., K.C.S L., will take the Chair, No admission cards required. 


E, A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


A MEETING of this Society will be held at their ROOMS, 21, DELAHAY 
STREET, ST. JAMES’S PARK, on THURSDAY, the 17TH INST., at 8 P.M., 
when a Paper wiil be read by Mr. WATKISS LLOYD, F.R.S.L., on “* THE 
METRICAL CHARACTER of SHAKESPEARE’S REPORTED PROSE.” 


E. GILBERT HIGHTON, M.A., Secretarv. 


Roexat HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


11, Chandos-street, Cevencish-square, W, 

















THURSDAY, 17TH DECEMBER, at 8,30 P.M. The following Paper will be 
read: ‘THE IMPERIAL POLICY of ELIZABETH, from the State-Pepers, 
Foreign and Domestic,” by HUBEKT HALL, F.R.Hist.8, W.8.—Attention 
is called to the change in the hour of meeting. 

P. EDWARD DOVE, Secretary. 


ROxAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION of APPLIANCES used iu GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION at 
53, GREAT MARLBUROUGH STREET, 
OPEN DECEMBER 9TH to the END of JANUARY, 1886, 

All interested in Geographical Education are invited to visit this Collec* 
tion of Maps, Atlases, Keliefs, Globes, Text-Booke, Geographical Pictures, 
and other Appliances, collected by the Society's Inspector of Geographical 
Education daring his Visits to the various Countries of Europe, 


Admission Free on p ion of Card, or by giving Name and Address. 


UNIVERSITY “COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 








GERMAN LECTURER. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of LECTURER in 
GEKMAN ; Stipend £100 per ennum, with a share of the Fees, guaranteed 
not to fall below £50. Applications, together with testimoni«ls and 
references and request for further information, shouls, be sent on or before 
JANUARY 187, 1886, to 1VOR JAMES, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

November 26th, 1885, _ 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTI- 


TUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
CENTRAL INS1ITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8.W, 














COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for Eogineers, Manufac- 
turers, and Teachers, under tho direction of Prof. HENRICI, LU.D., F.R.S., 
Prof, UNWIN, M, Inst. C.E., L'rof. AYRTON, F.R.S., and Prof. ARMSTRONG, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, JANUARY 
12th, 1886, and on the Three Following Days. For further particulars 
apply at Exhibition-road, 5.W., or at Gresham College, E.C, 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secrotery. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


in WATER COLOURS.—THE WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, 6, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logues, 6d. ___ALFRED D. FRIPP, K.W.8., Secretary. 
MERICAN NEWSPAPERS and 


PERIODICALS. 











COMPLETE CATALOGUE, giving subscription prices, including postage 
to any address in the United Kiogdom, will be sent free on application. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, London. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
OOKS, at a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the 


shilling.—Now ready, GILBERT & FIELD'S NEW CATA- 
LOGUK of BOOKS. Many beautifully illustrated and handsomel 
bound, suitable for presentation, from the published prices of which 
the above liberal discount is allowed. Cataiogues gratis and postage 
free.— GLLBERT & FLELD, 67, Moorgate-street. London, E.C. 





BICKERS & SON, the originators of the 


System of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 
Literature at a reduction of 3d. in the }s., and Law aud Medical at 2d. in the 
\s., for cash. 

A Choice Selection of Standard Works in calf and morocco binding, sult- 
able for the Library or for Presentation, also for School and College ’rizes, 
always on hand, Orders by post carefully and promptly executed. Cata- 
logues post-free. 

1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


Just publlished, Sanus Edition, aden nies 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC TERMS, 
P E 1 


'" y gical, and Expl ¥, chiefly comprising 
Terms in Botany, Natural History, Anatomy, Medicine, aud Veterinary 
Science. With 


an Appendix of Scientific Names by Rev. JawrS STOR- 
1 





MONTH, Author of *' Phe Dictionary of the English Language.’ 
Mdiaburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the 
L g Publishers. 


‘Put up a Picture in your room.”—LzIGH Hunt, 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 


*“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ol With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. _ 
B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 


Solicitors, &c,—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
i a d to 








136, Strand, Second-hand Book re prep PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
give the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent, ovals 
without trouole or expense to vendors. Established 1816, 


The GOLDEN GATE and SILVER STEPS; 
With Bits of Tinsel Round About: 
A Prosey-Versey-Medley for Young People of All Ages 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. ° 
Price Five Shillings. 


London: E. W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, price 2s. 


THE SYMMETRY and SOLIDARITY of 


IRUTH ; or, Philosophy, Theology, and Religion, Harmonious and 
In:erdependent. By MaRY CATHARINE IRVINE, Part I. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, south Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 














Now completed with the appearar.ce of the two concluding parts. 


AITE’S PLANT STUDIES. Complete 


in 10 parts, royal folic, comprising Fifty Full-page Plates, and 500 
descriptive Cu's illustrative of the text, half-bound, morocco elegant, £3 3s. 


A grand work, most useful to Artists, Designers, and Art Students, 
dedicated to H.R.H, Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorue, 


@@ Only 300 Copies remain for Sale, 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, 


L © 2,0 X LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD TENNYSON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Kight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace 
Archbishop Trench, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
TRUSTEES.—Eer! of Carvarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earl of Rosebery. 





The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Tan to Town, Members, Reading-room open 
feom Ten to a Six. Catalogue cupplement (1875-80), price 5s. 
to Members, 4s. spectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
90 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2, KinG STREET, E.C. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
For the Newest and Best Books. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 
Tastefully bound by the best workmen. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &c. 








Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 








Just published, feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; or half Morocco, 15s, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the'ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE : Literary, Scientific: ological, aa a Fronouncin Raced on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s 
sages Dery Sc OG ARLES ANNANDALE Moa LL 


“This ‘Con rag he ir > se a long ~ vas gel all the one-volume English 
dictionaries hitherto Diener’ pics . 





In 4 vols., imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; or, half-bound in thorocco,1£6 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE: a Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientifi d Technological. 
OGILVIE, LL.D. New Edition. carefully Revised and cmentiy A ugmented. Raion by CHARLES 
ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Tiustrated t by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text 

“A monument of patience, industry, and get work. From beginning to end it has received the sam 
thoro ae J apaoten ous care; it is copious, it is trustworthy, it pina beautifully illustrated, and it is odmteebh 
on g o Sod paper. 3% wil be for many years the most serviceable most highly valued of miraby 





Just published, with above 200 Engravings, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in Clear 


and Simple Lan , for Schools and General Readers. By J. D. EVERETT, D. 6. L., F.R.S , Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s Coll Belfast; Edito ss hanel’s 
Ne Philosop: eon fm ege, r of the English’ Edition of “ Deschane 


“ It possesses all the systematic arrangement and lucidity of the author’s former publications, and the illus- 
trations, which are abundant, leave nothing to be desired.” pet hm dnoni seieetaaaieen 





Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 19s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an 


Semeniegy Reentinn, Translated and Extended by J. D. EVERETT. D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
— o ed in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings and Three 
Also in Separate Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 


Part I—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. Part III._ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part II.— HEAT, Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY, Ancient, 


Medizeval, and Modern, with special seeense to the Histery of Civilisation and hm Progress of Man- 
kind. By EDGAR SANDE iN, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; Author of “A 
History of the British Empire,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and Eight Coloured Maps. 


“ Mr. Sanderson’s book surpasses most of its predecessors in usefulness, because it lays more stress on the 
contributions made by the chi: peo ae of the world - the common stock of civilisation than on the deeds of 
kings and queens and statesmen. estmi riew, 





Eighth Edition (Twenty-sixth Thousand), medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the 


Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural 
Science. By F.A.POUCHET,M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-page size. 


“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”—Times. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR JUVENILE READERS. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; 


or, bw: Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor 
A.J.CHURCH. With Twelve Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Adrian Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 
“Useful and extremely entertaining as well. Con- 
sidering the Ly of vividly npvaving the classical 
scenes and the Roman c ters, there is a wonderful 
freshness in it.” —Times. 


THE LION of the NORTG: a Tale 


of Ganores Adolphus and the Wars of Religion. 
By G. A. HENT With Twelve Full-page Illus- 
trations by John —— Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
** The tale is a clever and instructive piece of history, 
and as boye mag be trusted to it conscientiously, 
they can ‘dly fail to. be profited as well as Wignses: ial 
Times. 


BROWNSMIi8’S BOY. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN. With Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
** Brownsmith’s Boy’ excels all the numerous ‘ juve- 
nile’ books that the present season has yet Seonpees: “ 
my: 


THROUGH the FRAY: a Story of 


the Luddite Riots. By G. A. BEN TY. With 
Twelve Full-page bnasientions by H. M. Paget. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, - 
** Another of Mr. Henty’s ca ~' stories of episodes 
in English history.”— Morning 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. A New 


Edition. Beautifully printed, and Illustrated by 
more than 100 Pictures from designs by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 





5s. 
‘A neat edition, carefully purified for family use, and 
with more than a hundred clever illustrations by Gordon 
Browne.’’—Times. 


FOR NAME and FAME; or, 


Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. HENTY. With 
Eight Full-page ifustestions by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s 

* A very spirited and stirring narrative.”—Spectator. 


PATIENCE WINS; or, War in the 


Works. By G. MANVILLE FENN. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
“ Full of interest and egventan. - never flags for 
minute from end to end.’’—Standa 


| THE CONGO ROVERS: a Story of 


the Slave Squadron. By HARRY COLLING- 
WOOD, Author of * The Pirate Island,” &c. With 








VERE FOSTER’S WATER.COLOUR BOOKS. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the Stud Water-Coleus Painting, from the most Elementary Stage to the 
more Advanced, con ae oS, f Original — Golour Drawings, with numerous Pencil 
Illustrations, and Full Instructions tor Deaine wet Painting. te 


The Times says :—“‘ We can strongly recommend the series to young students.” 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. First} ADVANCED STUDIES in FLOWER 
OaLicw \ es the use of One Colour. By J. PAINTING. By ADA HANBURY. InSix Parts, 
i Three Parts, 4to, 6d, each; or 1 vol., 4to, 1s. each; or 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES of TREES. By J. Needham. 


In Eight Parts, ato, 3 1s. ee: or First Series, cloth, 
5s. ; Second Series, cloth, 5s 


EASY STUDIES in WATER. COLOUR 
PAINTING. By R. P. LEITCH and J. CALLOW. 
SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE! | Three Parte, 4to, 1s. 6d. each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 


110, Od oaks oy various Artists. In Four Parts,| SR ETOHES in WATER- COLOURS. By 


SIMP HoUsTON, FO WBOTHAM EL TOUNOAN, 
ALE LESOONS in MARINE PatNT.) BOC MbiSuby Hine 8 
‘our Parts, 


4 4to, 1s. 6d. 
to, 6d., "<2, or 1 vol., cloth, 3s. each; or 1 vol, cloth, es. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINT. | 1 diner ont Geli of Ancient Alun Win 


olours and Gold of Ancient Tluminsting., With 
By Various Artists. In Four Parts, 4to, | Historical Notes by the Rev. W. J. L E, B.A., 
aaas or 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 


F.8.A. InFour Parts, 4to, is. each; eae , cloth, 6s. 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Second 


Stage. teaching the use of Seven Colours. B 
bar tall tn Six ix Parts, 6d. each; Wy Ft 








Lonpon: BLACKIE & 


SON, 49 anp 5 


Eight Full-page Illustrations by J. Schinberg. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
“No better sea story has lately been written.” 
Morning Post. 


THE DRAGON and the RAVEN; 


or, the Days of King Alfred. By G. A. HENTY. 

With ng Full-page Illustrations by C.J. Stani- 

land, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

“This. is a spirited romance, told by Mr. Henty with 
all the skill which he knows how to employ on such 
occasions.” —Spectator. 


SILVER MILL: a Tale of the Don 


) By Mrs. R. H. READ, Author of “ Dora,” 
With ix Full-page Pictures by John Schin- 
-. Geant 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Well written and excellent in moral.” —Academy. 


THE SEARCH for the TALISMAN: 


a Story of Labrador. By HENRY FRITH, 
‘Author of “Jack o’ Lanthorn,” = Illustrated by 
Six Full-page Pictures by John Schénberg. Crown 
10 Or cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Frith’s volnm e will be y — Agee most read 
oat highest valued.’ ~ Pall Mall Gase 


GYTHA’S MESSAGE: a Tale of 


Saxon England. By EMMA LESLIE, Author of 
* Glaucia ucia the Greek k Slave,” &c. With Four Full- 
page Pictures y / Cc. J. Staniland. 
cloth extra, 2s. 6 
** Cleverly portrays carly Sepen life in England just 
before the Conquest.”—Graphic. 





, RI. Grown 8v0, 


0, Orv Batey. 
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Cambritarc Aniversity Bress. 





Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, buckram, gilt top, 30s. 


ESSAYS ON THE ART OF PHEIDIAS. 
By C. WALDSTEIN, M.A., Phil.D., 
Reader in Classical Archzeology in the University of Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY ARABIA. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 





Crown. 8vo, 6s. 
FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE: 
An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena ot the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. 
By E. GOSSE, 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE DESPATCHES 


OF EARL GOWER, 


English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from June, 1790, to August, 1792. 


To which are added the Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Monro, and the Diary of Lord Palmerston in France 
during July and August, 1791. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 





Super-royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of NEPAL. Edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the 


Country and People, by Dr. D. WRIGHT. Formerly published at 2ts. 
Demy 8vo, with Six Plates, 10s. 6d. 


RHODES in ANCIENT TIMES. By Cecil Torr, M.A. 





Pew Voaluntes of the Pitt Press Devries, 


SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition. 


With Intro- 


duction and Commentary by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Univ. of Glasgow. 4s. 6d. 


P. VERGILII MARONIS GEORGICON LIBRI I.—II, 


Edited, with 


Notes, by A. SIDG WICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus | Obristi College, Oxford. Price 2s. 





Lonpon: ©. J. Cray & Son, Camprrpor Untv ERSITY Panes Wanenovss, Ave Maria Lang. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 





The New Volume in the above Series, entitled “THE MAMMALIA in 
their RELATION to PRIMEVAL TIMES,’ by Oscar Scumint, 
Professor in the University of Strasbury, will be ready next week, 
crown 8vo, with Fifty-one Woodcuts, cloth, price 5s. 





Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 








FOR CHRIS TMAS PRESEN TS. 


THE WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With 


Portrait. Eleventh Edition. 5s. 


II. THE EPIC of HADES. With an 


Autotype Illustration. Nineteenth Edition, 5s. 


III. GWEN, and the ODE of LIFE. With 


Frontispiece. Sixth Edition. 5s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
THE EPIC of HADES. Illustrated Edition. 


With Sixteen Autotype Illustrations after the drawings of the late George 
KR, Chapman, 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 


THE EPIC of HADES. Presentation 


Edition. With Portrait. Cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


THE LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY BOOK, 


Edited by 8. 8S. COPEMAN. With Frontispiece. 32mo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 28.; or cloth limp, ls, 6d, 


Lonpon : KEGAN v PAUL, T. TRENOH, & co. 











Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 
Raffacllv's School of Athens, 38, 


THE OLD MORALITY. 
Traced Historically and Applied Practically. 
By EDWARD HOWLEY, Esq., B.L. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





Just published. 


PRANZ von ASSISI und die Anfinge der 


Kunst der cs in Italien. Voa Dr. HENRY THODE. Iilus- 
trations. Price 16s 
This work describes the origin of Italian R 
with the remarkabls religious movement of the time, of which the ne 
figure wrs Francis of Assisi. For the first time the great Reformer of the 
Catholic Church and the Reviver of popular faith is shown in his full im- 
—— as regards the cu ture and civilisation of Italy, as well as his 
fluence and that of his order on the great revival of Art. The question of 
the important religious and artistic movement of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in Italy are here fally discussed. 


London aad Edinburgh : WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





Berlin : GROTE. 


EVILLE (Dr. Ars.) PROLEGOMENA of 


the HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By ALBERT REVILLE, D.D., 
Professor in the College de France, and Hibbert Lecturer, 1884. Translated 
from the French. With au Introduction by Professor F. MAX MULLER. 
Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

This is the Work against which Mr. Gladstove’s Article in the ** Nine- 
teenth Century ” is directed. 
WILLIAMS & => 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
South Frederick- -street, Edinburgh. 








COMMONWEALTH STATE-PAPERS, 1658-165. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 726, price 15s., cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE-PAPERS, 


Domestic S ries, during the COMMONWEALTH, preserved in the 
State Paper Departmeut of H.M. Public Kecord Otfice. Vol. XII. 1658— 
1659. Edited by Mary ANNE EVERETT GREEN. Pubiished under the 
Direction of the M.s:er of the Kolls, with the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of 
State foe the Home Department. 

The period of thirteen months, compr'sed in the present volume, embraces 
events of great political importance—the death and funeral of the Protector 
OL.VER ; the pe:ceable succession of bis son RICHARD; the meeting of 
aes its failure, when no longer under the guidance of a strong and 
energetic band, to hold its ground against form dablie military power ; its 
dissolution ; the recail of the ~y | Parliament ; the compulsory ‘abdicature 
of RICHARD CROMWELL, ; and the return of ‘the Government, as far as 
practicable, into the groove in which it was made to run after theexecution 
of CHARLES I. in 1649. 


London: LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford : PARKER & 
Co, Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. : A. & C, BLAOK 
and DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A. Ton & %. Limited. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the Kings 
of Tiryns. Disclosed by Excavations in 1884-85. e 
HENRY SCHLIEMANN, D.C.L., &c. With Preface 
and Notes by Profs. ADLER and DORPFELD. With 
188 Lithographs, Twenty-four Coloured Plates, Five 
ng and Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 4to, 

Ss. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Four Essays. 
I.—Prospects of Popular Government. II.—Nature of 
Democracy. III.—Age of Progress. IV.—Constitution 
of the United States. By Sir HENRY MAINE, K.C.S.L., 
Author of ‘ Ancient Law,” &c. 8vo, 12s. 


THE ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISH- 
MENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late 
J. S. BREWER, M.A., Preacher at the Rolls. Second 
Edition. Revised and Edited by LEWIS T. DIBDIN, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY, including the Origin and Progress of the English 
Reformation from Wycliffe to the Great Rebellion. 
Delivered in the Galvani of Dublin by the late BISHOP 
FITZGERALD. Edited by WILLIAM FITZGERALD, 
A.M., and JOHN QUARRY, D.D. With Memoir. 2 
vols., ” 8vo, 21s. 


A NEW, REVISED, and POPULAR EDI- 
TION of the AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH, 
Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited by SAMUEL 
SMILES, LL.D. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Small 
8vo, 6s. U Jniform with “‘ Self Help.’’) 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of ANCIENT 
and MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By LOUISA 
TWINING. With 500 Illustrations from Paintings, 
Miniatures, Sculptures, &c. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE MOON: Considered as a Planet, a 
World, and a Satellite. By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., 
and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. With Twenty-six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER, G.C.B. By the Hon. WILLIAM NAPIER 
BRUCE. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. By the late LORD LINDSAY (Earl of 
mo and Balcarres). New Edition. 2 vols, crown 

VO. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. A Series of Essays. By W. J. COURT: 
HOPE, M.A., Editer of ‘‘ Pope’s Works.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoe- 
maker and Missionary, Professor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
and Marathee, at the College of Fort William, Calcutta. 
By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., Author of the Lives of John 
Wilson and Alexander Duff. Portrait and Illustrations. 
8vo, 16s. 


LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER 
POPE. Edited with copious Notes and Introductions, 
by W. J. COURTHOPE, M.A. Vols. IX. and X. (Prose 
Works). 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 
By Prof. G. CURTIUS. Translated and Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, M.A., ani E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. Revised 
Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE; From the Fall of Comenine to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By R. E, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Brazenose College, Ps 9 Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*.* Forming a New Volume of MuRRAY'’S STUDENT'S 
MANUALS, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA. From 1837 to 1852. By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esgq., Clerk 


of the Council. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE 
IV. and KING WILLIAM IV. 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY of 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and MOWBRAY MORRIS. With Fifty-three Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &e. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- PENNELL. With 


Contributions by the MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R. FRANCIS, M.A., Major 
JOHN P. TRAHERNE, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, R. B. MARSTON, &e c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland ; 


or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN LEF EV = 

PONTALIS. Translated from the French by S.E. and A. STEPHENSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

‘This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the history of 
Holland under the rule of John de Witt.”.—St. James's Gazette. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
*,° In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more rmanently valuable 
fragments and notes contained in the three volumes of Buckle’s Miscellanies, originally pub- 
lished under the editorial care of Miss Helen Taylor. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor EDWARD ZELLER by 8S. 
FRANCES ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


KANT’S INTRODUCTION to LOGIC, and 


his Essay on the Po ey Subtilty of the Four Figures. Translated by THOMAS 
KINGSMILL ABBOTT, B.D., Fellow vy Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Witha 
few Notes by 8S. T. COLERIDGE. 8vo, 63 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850, 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the Society of 
Arts, Author of the “Dictionary of Statistics,” ‘‘The Balance-Sheet of the World,” 
&c. With Eight Coloured Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 68 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual Dependence 


and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author of ‘a Without Hands,” 
c. With Forty-nine Anatomical and other Tilustrations. 8vo, 1 
* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To > hung in Stables, 
for ‘the use of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s. 
ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. each. 


DARWIN. By Grayt AtreEn. 


‘*Mr. Allen makes the Darwinian theory perfectly intelligible to the unscientific.”— Daily News. 


MARLBOROUGH. By G. SatntsBury. — poady, 
SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Trattt. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Lord BRABOURNE, Author of ‘‘ Higgledy-Piggledy,” ‘‘ Whispers 
from Fairyland,” &e. With Twenty Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
THE RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. 


PEER’S SON. Crown 8vo, 6s 


BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurryey. 


Author of ‘The Gayworthys,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 14s. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Jutian Srurcts. 2 


vols., crown 8vo, 14s. 


(Jn the Press. 


By a 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Hare, 


16mo, 1s., sewed. 
CONTENTS :—1. An Apostle of the Tules. 2. Sarah Walker. 3. A Ship of '49. 





STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 


Complete in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. 


STU DENT’ S EDITION, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols., crow n 8vo, 8s. 
CABINET EDIT ION, 4 vols., "post 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDIT ION, 3 vols., 8voO, 36s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of James the Second. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 168. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols., ‘post 8vo, 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols., 8vo, £4. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, Se. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

»?OPULAR EDITION, feap. 4to, 1s. 
Illustrated by J. R. W ved crown 8vo, 3s. 64., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
CABINET EDITION, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by Lady Trevetyan, 


CABINET EDITION, 16 vols, post 8vo, £4 16s. 
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LITERATURE. 


Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Srepuen’s life of his friend appears very 
opportunely. The conflict of a general elec- 
tion, during which more than the usual 
amount of bad political economy has been 
talked on both sides, reminds us how great 
@ political loss we suffered in the death of 
Faweett. The social questions which most 
deeply affected him are filling men’s minds 
more and more day by day; and, had he been 
here to deal with them, as he would have 
done, boldly and dispassionately, he would 
have exercised an influence for good which it 
would be hard toexaggerate. The difficulties 
now before us will test with peculiar severity 
the coolness of judgment and the independ- 
ence of our statesmen; and we shall feel the 
absence of one in whom these qualities of 
mind were conspicuous. Fawcett was free 
from partizanship. Again and again he 
separated himself from his leaders, not merely 
withholding his support, but offering strenuous 
opposition. ‘‘Five years’ experience in the 
House,” he once said in reply to Mr. Grant 
Duff, “had taught him that a member 
was always right in bringing forward a 
question when the fact of his bringing 
it forward caused the Minister concerned 
to lose his temper.” During the Liberal 
administration which ended in 1874, he 
was in a chronic state of mutiny. Whether 
the subject of debate was university tests, or 
education, or the enclosure of commons, or the 
Trish Church, or India, he was never weary of 
denouncing the timidity of the official mind. 
So marked was his disaffection that, as Mr. 
Stephen tells us, towards the end of the par- 
liament the government whips ceased to send 
him the usual notices. In later years he 
found it less difficult to work with his party. 
He was able to take office, and to abstain 
from actively] opposing a policy which in 
many — can have been little to his 

ing. He had already lived down the 
uotion that his interference was due to 
factiousness; he had seen the prejudices 
against which he fought dying out one by 
one ; and he had made it easier for other men 
to carry on the thankless work of persistent 
criticism. To his earlier political life he 
could look back and say that, in nearly every 
case, whether he had been unduly pertinacious 
or not, events had proved him to have stood 
on the right side. He could honestly claim, 





and not many politicians could do as much, 
that he had tried every opinion by the test of 
principle, and had never been awed by 
authority. Thus Mr. Stephen describes him, 
and no one who watched his career will deny 
that the estimate is just. In the time of 





trouble, grave beyond measure, which we are 
approaching, such men can ill be spared. 

Mr. Stephen dwells on the practical char- 
acter of Fawcett’s Radicalism, and quotes 
Bagehot’s description of it as being without 
pulpiness or sentimentality. Unwilling minds 
were convinced that after all a Radical might 
be a man of sober judgment, and might even 
take pains to inform himself as to facts. 
From the time when Fawcett began to read 
Mill down to his last earnest condemnation 
of Socialism, he exhibited the rare combina- 
tion of a burning sympathy with the poor and 
a distrust of short cuts to social changes. As 
he grew older, he came less and less to believe 
in the power of legislation. Restrictions on 
factory labour, which he had supported in his 
first parliament, were condemned by him in 
1874. But he held no pedantic opinions 
concerning State interference. He was ready 
to try each case on its own merits. He 
advocated the compulsion of the Education 
Act, and opposed the compulsion of the Per- 
missive Bill. He accepted the policy of 
taxing one man for the education of another 
man’s children; but he resisted the scheme, 
which has recently been revived, of making 
education free. Thatis, he favoured a system 
which gave education to the people for less 
than its market price, while he insisted on 
making them pay part of the cost. There is, 
of course, a real and practical distinction 
between the two cases. By keeping up what 
is so far the fiction of payment, you may 
preserve the sense of self-reliance, which to 
him was the supreme consideration ; but it 
is not a distinction which a Spencerian poli- 
tician could allow himself to draw. He was, 
in short, as Mr. Stephen calls him, ‘‘a con- 
sistent empiricist.”” Even his belief in free 
trade, unbending as it was, never permitted 
him to affirm that always and everywhere 
must protection be a folly. 

A life of political action is not easily told. 
If the dreary chronological method be fol- 
lowed, the result is apt to be a blurred and 
distracting narrative of dead controversies. 
Mr. Stephen has avoided the danger by 
repeatedly referring us to the principles which 
lay at the foundation of Fawcett’s opinions, 
and by discussing in a connected form some 
of the subjects which are most closely asso- 
ciated with his name. In this way we are 
better able to appreciate the work which he 
did with regard to the preservation of open 
spaces, his services as ‘‘member for India,” 
and the reforms which he introduced into the 
Post Office. In resisting enclosures Fawcett 
had many able and zealous fellow-workers ; 
but without him, says Mr. Stephen, in a very 
characteristic passage, 

‘‘the cause would have been far more doubt- 
ful; for its success was essentially dependent, 
at the most critical part of the struggle, upon 
his unflinching resolution, independence, and 
coolness of ialguent. It is a reflection which 
has something of the pathetic for the future 
generations of Londoners who will enjoy the 
beauties of the Surrey commons and the forest 
scenery of Epping, that their opportunities of 
enjoyment are due in so great a degree to one 
who could only know them through the eyes 
of his fellows. When Fawcett lived at Lam- 
beth he frequently took the railway to Putney 
and refreshed himself, after a night at the 
House, in the fresh breezes which still blow 
across the wide open space of Wimbledon 





Common. It is not long since I stood there 
one day by his side on the edge of ‘ Caesar’s 
Camp,’ and noticed the interest with which he 
listened to a discussion as to the distant view. 
Was that the grand stand at Epsom? Could 
we see the tower on Leith Hill through the 
gap of Micklehzm Vale? We prolonged the 
talk because Fawcett, instead of showing any 
sadness at his incapacity to follow us, seemed 
to derive pleasure from the livelier impression 
of the commanding position of our standing 
ground. It is surely a proof of unusual healthi- 
ness, as well as kindliness of nature, when a 
man can thus delight in the vicarious sense of 
the beautiful instead of fretting over his own 
deprivation.” 


In Parliament he seemed as if he lost little 
by his deprivation. He forced the most 
powerful adversary to treat him as an equal, 
and gained his greatest triumphs in dealing 
with a subject as to which most Englishmen 
have still to confess dark ignorance. His 
criticisms of our Indian administration ex- 
hibit in the strongest light both the dignity 
of his moral nature, and his capacity of 
mastering the most entangled problems. 
Hatred of injustice in all its forms led him 
to take up the subject. The meanness of 
which English governments were guilty to- 
wards India stirred him to indignation. And 
can any one now doubt that he was right, or 
that never were acts perpetrated more paltry 
and irritating in their meanness than the 
charging upon the Indian revenue of the 
expenses of the India Office ball in 1867, of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s presents, and of the 
Prince of Wales’s journey? His protests on 
these matters did good. But he rendered 
still greater service in calling attention year 
after year to Indian taxation and expenditure, 
and in driving home the truth that the figures 
of the Indian budget concealed acts of gross 
misgovernment. If we are awaking to a 
sense of the gravity of such complex ques- 
tions, it is in great part due to the efforts of a 
blind man, capab'e of lighting them up with 
a clearness ‘‘w) ‘ch might have raised the 
envy of the most accomplished Chancellor of 
of an Exchequer.” In fact we forget, as we 
read his essays and speeches, that he had not 
all the faculties of other men. 

Perhaps it was right to devote the greater 
part of this biosraphy to Fawcett’s political 
conduct and opi. ons. But so attractive are 
the sketches of his early life, and so charm- 
ingly are they drawn, that one cannot help 
regretting the restraint which Mr. Stephen 
has imposed on himself. The chapters are 
only too brief in which, with touches of the 
happiest humour, he tells of Fawcett’s boy- 
hood, of his young ambition, of his tastes and 
his friends at Cambridge, of the courage with 
which he faced the misfortune of his life, and 
of his romantic attempts to enter Parliament. 
Nothing could be better than the picture of 
Cambridge thirty years ago, with its un- 
limited talk and laughter and conviviality, 
its healthy democratic spirit, and its contempt 
for impostors. 


“‘Thoroughness was our pet virtue. An im 
postor is one who substitutes fine phrases for 
thoughts. He flourishes pre-eminently in the 
region of metaphysics. If we too summarily 
identified metaphysicians with impostors, we 
perhaps went a little too far. But the opinion 
is tenable.” 


Certainly, nobody had less rubbish in his 
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mind than Fawcett. But he did not escape 
the dangers which attend an exclusive de- 
votion to work which promises to yield a 
directly useful result. As his biographer 
frankly admits, he had some of that narrow- 
ness and rigidity from which the practical 
man seldom escapes. He was not an original 
thinker. Even in political economy he did 
no more than illustrate and spread the ideas 
of minds broader and subtler than his own. 
But he had a healthy love of facts, and a 
power of using them which made him, wher- 
ever a calm judgment was needed, a man to 
lean upon. If, moreover, his intellectual 
interests were comparatively few, there was 
no trace of narrowness in his moral nature. 


‘“‘T have never known,” says Mr. Stephen, ‘‘a 
man of more chivalrous nature. For: chivalry 
of feeling, as I understand the word, means a 
refinement of the sense of justice—an instinctive 
capacity for sympathising with everyone who 
is the victim of oppression in any of its forms; 
and this was really the chief constituent of the 
character which we all came to recognise.” 


And this it is which makes him still to his 
friends a living presence and guide. As he 
was himself the most generous and impartial 
of men, he could have had no more fit 
memorial than this story of his life, told as it 
is with sympathetic warmth, but without a 
word of exaggeration. G. P. Macponett. 








Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. By 
Edmund Gosse. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 


A uica reputation is not an unmixed advan- 
tage to an author. If he has done much good 
work he may produce a little that is not good 
without harm to his popularity; but if his 
fame depends rather on promise than on per- 
formance, he is under the constant necessity 
of excelling himself. Mr. Gosse has been 
regarded, whether rightly or wrongly, as a 
of great promise, and it is a misfortune 
or him that the present volume cannot alto- 
gether satisfy the expectation which that 
promise has aroused. There are parts of it 
that are as good as any of Mr. Gosse’s previous 
work—some of the sonnets, indeed, show a 
marked advance—but other parts are of quite 
inferior merit. It is to be regretted that at 
least two of the poems of greater length, and 
the two which Mr. Gosse himself appears to 
regard as of most importance, are decidedly 
or. 

“ Firdausi in Exile” is one of these. This 
poem has been published before, and the 
episode of Persian story to which it relates 
is generally known. Mr. Gosse tells the tale 
in very bald verse, with scarcely any attempt 
at imaginative treatment. Stanzas which 
might otherwise have had the merit of plain 
prose are deprived even of that by the presence 
of forced rhymes and inversions. Take the 
following one, for instance : 


** But old Firdausi, bearing eastward still, 

Through many a Tartar camp, his woven mat, 

At last, one evening, climbed a scarpéd hill, 
From whence he saw the white roofs of Herat: 

Downward he passed, and in a garden, sweet 
With roses and narcissus, down he sat, 

And wondered if his mountain-weary feet 
Might dare to rest where earth was smooth 

and flat.’’ 





Or this, which tells of the re norse and anger 
of the Sultan Mahmoud: 
** Back to his court he went, molten at heart, 
And all his rage on faithless Hasan turned ; 
For when he thought him of that tongue’s black 


art, 

His wrath was in him like a coal that burned ; 

He bade his several ministers appear 

Before his throne, and by inquiry learned 

The cunning treason of the false vizier, 

And all his soul’s deformity discerned.’’ 
Towards the end of the poem there is a 
passage of some beauty, describing the aspect 
of Firdausi as he lay dead : 

‘* The majesty of death was in his face, 

And those wide waxen temples seemed to glow 

With morning glory from some holy place 

Where angels met him in a burning row.” 
But even this passage has been spoiled by the 
last line, which adds nothing to the spiritual 
beauty of the picture, and has evidently been 
introduced to complete the stanza and the 
rhyme. 

‘‘The Island of the Blest’”’ is the longest 
composition in the volume. The subject, if 
an old one, affords ample material for poetic 
treatment ; and though among this material 
Mr. Gosse seems to have chosen the poorest, 
his treatment of it is not unpoetic. Some 
northern mariners lose the control of their 
ship in a storm, and the vessel finally drives 
upon an island which is thus picturesquely 
described : 

‘* A craggy isle it seemed, of wanton shape, 

—" with woodland, scarped by peaks on 

high, 

With oe a curve of brave fantastic cape, 

And bright bare ridge of rock against the sky.”’ 
Landing here, the wanderers are received by 
a grave people who are strange to them; and 
again Mr. Gosse describes the scene in apt 
and excellent lines: 

‘* The forms that crowded round us all were Greek, 

Yet by some marvel of the shifty brain 

Their tongue seemed ours when they began to 

speak, 

And ours seemed theirs when we replied again.”’ 
The inhabitants of the Island of the Blest 
were once the denizens of the old world of 
Greek history and fable. Instead, however, 
of their virtues and heroisms being repro- 
duced in nobler forms, they appear only in 
a sort of burlesque. Rhadamanthus rules the 
island as king and judge, and the wanderers 
are taken before him; but, while they are 
waiting to be heard, Ajax approaches with 
a demand that he may fill his place among 
his peers, and Theseus and Menelaus appear 
as rivals for the hand of Helen. Rhada- 
manthus awards her to Menelaus, who leads 
her away; and their going is described in a 
stanza of much force. The strangers are per- 
mitted to remain in the island; and the sup- 
posed narrator of the story describes his being 
conducted to a house which he was told was 
to be his own, and at the door of which “a 
woman with a weary smile” awaited him. 
The weary smile was only the sign of her 
hope deferred, which found its satisfaction in 
his coming. She received him with a “‘ most 
virgin-like embrace,”’ 

‘** Then turned with passion-laden eyes that swum, 

And held the curtain back, and smiled, and 

whispered ‘Come!’ ’’ 

He lived with her “‘in such beatitude ” that 
the world he had left passed wholly out of his 
thoughts. But, except for the doubtful good 
of this easily won beatitude, life in the Is’ ~nd 





of the Blest appears t> have been no better 
than life in the world of men. At least, Mr. 
Gosse does not seem tu have discovered in it 
anything very exalted or uncommon. His 
northera mariner did not mike the azqn tiat- 
ance of Homer, or Ulysses, or Sucrates, or 
Plato ; and though we learn that one of this 
person’s companions ‘‘lashed the poets for theic 
lack of sense,’’ there is no other mention of an 
order of men who might be supposed to be 
among the most interesting inhabitants of an 
island of the blest. Ajax and Theseus are 
mere names. There were no hervisms, no 
songs, no high speculations or philosophies. 
A certain Myron, presumably the Greek 
sculptor of that name, became the counsellor 
and guide of the narrator of the story, and 
taught him ‘‘ patiently all sacred lore” ; but 
nothing is recorded of the discourse they held 
together. There was a daily g:th:-ring of 
‘guests of stately mould,” when ‘‘ waves of 
wondrous converse rolled”; but who the 
guests were and what was their converse are 
details about which the reader is free to 
exercise his own imagination. The poet’s 
imagination does not help him. The dénoue- 
ment of the poem consists in the flirtation 
and subsequent elopement of one of the 
northern wanderers with Helen—an incident 
which caused the banishment of all the 
strangers, for whom the magic isle and its 
delights were thenceforth no more. Such an 
incident is, indeed, highly disillusionary ; and 
a reader who possesses any poetic sensibility 
may be excused if he resents upon the poet 
his employment of so excellent a theme to so 
worthless a purpose. 

It is pleasant to turn from these ambitious 
but unsatisfactory poems to others of less 
pretension and greater merit. ‘A Ballad of 
the Upper Thames” is a charming piece of 
homely rural description, clever in form and 
bright and happy ia tone. Nothing of its 
kind could be better drawn than the picture 
in these verses : 


“‘T sit and watch from out the pane _ 
The silvery Windrush through the rain 
Haste down to join the Isis, 
Half listening to the simple tale 
That winds along, thro’ draughts of ale, 
On to its measured crisis. 


** Or watch the head of him who tells 
These long- drawn rural miracles,— 
His worn old cheek that flushes, 
His eye that darts above his pipe, 
Keen as the flashing of a snipe 
Through beds of windless rushes.”’ 


This sequel to a rustic wooing, again, is ad- 
mirably told: 


** But out, alas! for maidens’ oaths! 
When Love puts on his Sunday-clothes 
In vain their hearts are chary ; 
Before three months had gone about 
The Lechlade bells were pealing out, 
And George was marrying Mary.”’ 


“The Charcoal-Burner” is another rural 
poem, written in a graver key, but with a 
fine perception of natural things : 


‘* A still old man, with grizzled beard, 
Grey eye, bent shape, and smoke-tanned fea 
tures, 
His quiet footstep is not feared 
By shyest woodland creatures. 


‘* He knows the moods of forest things, 
He holds, in his own speechless fashion 
For helpless forms of fur and wings, 
A mild paternal passion. 
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‘¢ Within his horny hand he holds 
The warm brood of the ruddy squirrel ; 
Their bushy mother storms and scolds, 
But knows no sense of peril. 


‘* The dormouse shares his crumb of cheese ; 
His homeward trudge the rabbits follow ; 
He finds, in angles of the trees, 
The cup-nest of the swallow.” 


Two or three of the sonnets may be said to 
be perfect. There have been great poets who 
have written indifferent sonnets, but nobody 
who is not a genuine poet can write a good 
sonnet. In so far, therefore, as the produc- 
tion of this form of verse with success is a 
test of poetic capacity Mr. Gosse entirely 
justifies his calling. The two following 
specimens are taken from different sections of 
the book, but they appear to bear a close rela- 
tion to each other : 


‘*T stand before you as a beggar stands, 
Who craves an alms and will not be denied ; 
Nor shall I cease to wander at your side, 
Until I gain this largess at your hands ; 
Give me your weary thoughts, your hours of pain, 
Your dull grey mornings, and your hopeless 
m 3 
If one sad moment mars your solitudes, 
Give that to me, and be at ease again. 
Behold, my heart is large enough to bear 
Your burdens, and to rock your heart to sleep ; 
Give me your griefs, I do do not ask to share 
The golden harvest of the joys you reap; 
Be glad alone ; but when your soul’s opprest, 
Come here and lay your head and be at rest.’’ 


‘* BoNDSERVICE OF THE HEART. 


‘¢ When by the fire we sit with hand in hand, 

My spirit seems to watch beside your knee, 
Alert and eager at your least command 

To do your bidding over earth and sea ; 
You sigh—and of that dubious message fain, 

I scour the world to bring you what you lack, 
Till, from some island of the spicy main, 

The pressure of your fingers calls me back: 
You smile—and I, who love to be your slave, 

Post round the orb at your fantastic will, 
Though, while my fancy skims the laughing 


wave 
My hand lies happy in your hand, and still; 
Nor more from fortune or from life would crave 
Than that dear silent service to fulfil.’’ 


The quotations which have been given will 
suffice to indicate both the merits and the 
demerits of this volume. The merits, which 
are not small, are found in poems of the 
affections, of domestic and rustic life, in pic- 
tures of simple natural beauty and quiet 
cultivated grace. Within these limits Mr. 
Gosse’s work is admirable, and it is only 
when he attempts something beyond that he 
fails. Any estimate of his powers which is 
based on the quality of his best work, and 
takes no account of the limited range of that 
work, would be misleading. It is due to Mr. 
Gosse himself that too much be not expected 
from him, and that the standards by which 
his work shall be judged be not those of the 
great poets, by whose side he would inevitably 
appear dwarfed to less than his rightful 
stature. He lacks their imagination, their 
power to project bold outlines and fill them, 
to invest dry bones with life, to sound the 
depths and reach the higher levels of human 
nature. He can produce polished verse, but 
he cannot “build the lofty rhyme.” His 
powers of observation are wide, keen, and 
sympathetic; he has facility and grace of 
expression, undoubted cleverness, a refined 
taste, a cultivated and scholarly mind; but 
all these do not make up genius. 

Gorse CoTTERELL. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879. The 
Story of his Life, told by his Children. 
Vols. I. and II. (Fisher Unwin.) 


In these ponderous volumes the narrative of 
Garrison’s life is carried to the year 1840 
with much detail and circumstance. Of the 
patient diligence of the writers there can be 
no possible doubt—it manifests itself on every 
page—yet I think the work would have been 
distinctly a better one if it had been con- 
densed. ‘‘In a literary point of view,” say 
the authors, ‘“‘we have aimed at nothing 
more than clearness, sequence, and propor- 
tion.” The numerous and lengthy extracts 
stand very much in the way of clearness; 
and, having in view the fact that the readers 
‘‘ are brought face to face with a world which 
will appear wholly new and strange” to 
them, the elaboration of many comparatively 
insignificant events is seriously out of pro- 
portion. We want, chiefly, in a work of this 
kind, incidents that would display the char- 
acter of Garrison himself. As it is, a vast 
quantity of material has been provided for 
the future biographer of Garrison, and for 
the future historian of the rise and culmina- 
tion of the anti-slavery sentiment in the 
States. 

Born in 1805, Garrison was only twenty- 
one when he became, in some measure, a 
public man, and at twenty-five was in the 
thick of the anti-slavery fight, having already 
got himself lodged in Baltimore jail by his 
boldness in that cause. There were aboli- 
tionists before him, notably Lundy, with 
whom, for a time, he worked; but none had 
ever succeeded in arresting the attention of 
the country at large as he very quickly did. 
At first he stood nearly alone—Garrison 
against the world, a ‘“‘remnant” of one 
which, in harmony with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s theory, was to save the State. In 
Lowell’s words : 

** In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young 


man ; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured and mean ;— 
Yet there the freedom of a race began.’’ 
‘* Help came but slowly ; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less : 
What need of help? He knew how types were 


set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press.”’ 
Little by little the better spirits of the 
country responded to his call. One of them, 
Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, in her Memorials 
of Harriet Martineau, explains the position 
when she says: 


‘We had lived all ovr youth under the be- 
numbing vassalage of slavery and never dreamed 
it was so till Garrison ‘broke the deep slumber 
in our brain.’”’ 

These early workers, when once aroused, 
proved potent forces. Some were men of 
wealth and position, others women nurtured 
in happy homes. Miss Martineau, in her 
Autobiography, has described Mrs. Chapman 
as she saw her then: 


‘‘T still see the exquisite beauty that took me 
by surprise that day; the slender, graceful 
form ; the golden hair which might have covered 
her to her feet ; the brilliant complexion, noble 
profile, and deep blue eyes; the aspect meant 
by nature to be soft and winning only, but that 
day (as ever since), so vivified by courage and 
so strengthened by upright conviction, as to 





appear the very embodiment of heroism.” 





Others prompt to help in their various ways, 
and ready if called, as some were, to suffer, 
were Arthur Tappan, a New York merchant, 
wealthy and aforetime respected; Gerrit 
Smith, the subject of one of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s most interesting biographies ; Mr. Ellis 
Gray Loring; Rev. Samuel J. May ; the poet 
Whittier; and, not least, Miss Prudence 
Crandall. Miss Crandall, who was the prin- 
cipal of a school for young ladies at Canter- 
bury in Connecticut, after consulting Garrison, 
determined to convert her establishment into 
a school for coloured girls. Canterbury was 
thrown into an uproar at the tidings. Three 
towns’ meetings were held on the subject, 
but Miss Crandall persisted. An act of pro- 
hibition was therefore passed, and Miss 
Crandall was boycotted : 


‘The shops and the meeting-house were closed 
against teacher and pupils; carriage in the 
public conveyances was denied them; physi- 
cians would not wait on them; Miss Crandall’s 
own family and friends were forbidden under 
penalty of heavy fines to visit her; the well 
was filled with manure, and water from other 
sources refused ; the house itself was smeared 
with filth, assailed with rotten eggs and stones, 
and finally set on fire.” 


The Abolitionists had to encounter not only 
the opposition aroused by the pecuniary in- 
terests and the love of ease of the Southern 
planters, but the not less formidable social 
prejudice of the Northern “ respectable ’’ 
classes. Their cause was ‘‘ vulgar,” as all 
causes on behalf of social outcasts are until 
they succeed. Persons with ears polite do 
not like revelations of the depravity upon 
which they themselves thrive. They think it 
would be better that the depravity should 
continue for ever rather than that they should 
hear of it. The only way to treat people 
who offend in this way is to shun their com- 
pany and discredit their statements. This 
fashionable Boston did very readily in refer- 
ence to the Abolitionists. So far from slaves 
in the South being ill-treated, they were well 
fed and happy, free from responsibility and 
care. The planters were nothing short of 
a race of philanthropists. Carlyle never quite 
relinquished this superstition ; and, if I mis- 
take not, Mr. Ruskin fully accepts it still. 
The planters themselves were not likely to 
discredit it; and their countrymen in the 
North, who could not have been wholly 
deceived, did not dare, or for the sake of 
business and friendly relations did not choose, 
to do so. So the early Abolitionists had but 
a sorry time of it. It requires more courage 
to identify oneself with a ‘‘ vulgar” agitation 
than it does to stand on a field of battle, and 
they had to face death as well as Mrs. Grundy. 
Garrison himself had never mingled with the 
select classes, yet his early position and 
prospects were such that to abandon them 
was no small sacrifice, and some of his first 
supporters were men and women drawn from 
the very pinnacle of Boston aristocracy. To 
bear all that Garrison bore unflinchingly 
needed, mentally and morally, as well as 
physically, an iron constitution. On the eve 
of his first visit to England (1833), he is well 
described as 


‘a young man not yet 28, without means or 
social standing, or a numerous following, 
despised, hated, hunted, with a price upon his 
head; armed only with the blessings of an out- 
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cast race, and the credentials of an insignificant 
body of ‘ fanatics.’”’ 

He reached London in time to follow the 
body of Wilberforce to its resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey; a scene which, though 
suggesting a painful contrast, must never- 
theless have been inspiring and hopeful for the 
future of his own work. Even the English 
solution of the slave question seemed to Garrison 
to savour of unrighteous compromise. He 
was for nothing short of immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation. No obstacle seemed 
to him insuperable, and no peril daunted him. 
‘¢T cannot know fear,’ he said. ‘‘I feel that 
it is impossible for danger to awe me’; and 
this, it would appear, was literally true. 
Even brave men pause before they take a final 
or irretrievable step. Garrison never paused. 
He entered upon his task, not, indeed, ‘‘ with 
a light heart,” but with perfect readiness. 
Very early in his career £2000 were offered 
for his delivery in any Southern State; and 
that meant hanging or worse. When the 
Boston mob of 1835 had invaded the Abolition 
meeting in Congress Hall, and were already 
yelling his name, Garrison sat quietly in an 
apartment divided from them by a thin 
partition wall, writing his account of the 
proceedings; and even when the ruffians 
found him and dragged him to the window 
intending to hurl him headlong into the 
street, he did not flinch. Thenceforward for 
many years he carried his life in his hand. 

To one notable figure of that time, the 
gracious and saintly Dr. Channing, the authors 
of this book do less than justice. They are 
unable, apparently, to appreciate one whose 
virtues were so unlike those of their father. 
Garrison would not have accomplished what 
he did if he had not been possessed with 
some of the bigot’s narrowness, whereas 
with Dr. Channing it was probably the very 
breadth of his sympathies which kept him 
separate from any party. Moreover, he was 
constitutionally unfitted for strife, seeking 
always to harmonise differences and establish 
peace; and so, though the friend of the slave, 
his heart would not hold hate even of the 
owner. 

Garrison, on the contrary, was a born 
Protestant. Anti-alcohol, anti-tobacco, anti- 
freemasonry, anti-freedom on Sunday, anti- 
war, were only some of the antipathies over- 
shadowed by the great antipathy which 
finally took possession of him. He was less 
the friend of the slave than the opponent of 
the institution of slavery. He was the exact 
opposite of his contemporary, Bayard Taylor, 
whose unvarying success was due to a natural 
accord with the times in which he lived; 
while to Garrison the times were always out 
of joint, and, had he lived a thousand years, 
always would have been. Taylor was the 
minister of his generation; Garrison the 
reformer. 

To get a fuller idea of Garrison’s position 
and limitations compare him also with another 
contemporary of his. Emerson was born two 
years before him and died three years after 
him. They laboured in the same or similar 
fields, and they influenced the same genera- 
tions; but Garrison’s power was in action 
while Emerson’s lay in his perception. 
Garrison strove, and aroused others to strive, 
a soldier and warrior always, a Napoleon 
plus the moral sentiment. Emerson saw 





deeply into virtue and truth, and simply 
reported what he saw. The result was that 
Garrison led men to behave, Emerson taught 
them to be. It is the story of the north 
wind and the sun repeated, though in this 
instance the north wind did succeed in 
removing the traveller’s cloak by tearing it 
to shreds. To Garrison, in great part, America 
owes the war and the consequent abolition of 
the institution of slavery, while to Emerson, as 
Lowell has testified, 


‘‘more than to all other causes together did 
the young martyrs of our civil war owe the 
sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that 
is so touching in every record of their lives.” 


The shreds torn by the north wind still 
remain ; for though the institution of slavery 
is gone the spirit still abides, both in the 
harshness and brutality of the American 
white man toward the negro and in the 
servile cunning of the negro toward the 
white. Sambo no longer works under the 
lash—too often he does not work at all; but 
in the Great Republic, where all men are 
equal, he is not yet “a man and a brother.” 
So while I will not understate the service 
Garrison did for humanity, I cannot but note 
its limitations, seeing how much his triumph 
leaves unaccomplished. His external method 
of force may amend the manners, but the 
slower process which produces its results 
from within can alone secure the regeneration 
of the man. Water Lewin. 








The Legends of the Panjéb. By Capt. R. C. 
Temple. Vol. II. (Triibner.) 


Tue second volume of Capt. Temple’s Legends 
of the Panjdb deserves to be praised as highly 
as its predecessor. It is an excellent speci- 
men of good, solid work, and reflects great 
credit on the industry and scholarship of its 
compiler. To the general reader, unfor- 
tunately, its contents can scarcely be ex- 
pected to be nearly as attractive as those of 
the volume of folk-tales from the Panjab and 
Kashmir published last year, under the title 
of Wide-Awake Stories, by Mrs. Steel and 
Capt. Temple. In that work Capt. Temple 
put forward certain views with regard to 
folklore, which, he says in his preface to the 
present volume, he wishes to emphasise 
in dealing with the legends of the Panjab. 
Of those views he now gives a brief summary 
as follows : 


‘* The collection of folk-tales should be as com- 
prehensive as possible, detailed, accurate and 
systematic; the tales thus collected should be 
separated into two parts—themes and inci- 
dents ; these parts should be held to be capable 
of a separate analysis and treatment, and to 
have a separate history, though a temporarily 
joint existence; the method of treating them 
should be the historical, in order to arrive at 
the facts of which they are the phenomena; and 
the manner of investigation should be the col- 
lection of these phenomena under fixed heads 
as they appear at certain ascertained and un- 
questionably connected eras.” 


With these opinions most of the scholars who 
are interested in the subject are likely to 
agree, as also with the statement that 


“‘whether folklore, like religion, langyage, 
mythology, and so on is a ‘science,’ depends 
entirely on the manner of study; and that it 
should be studied as a ‘science’ cannot, it 





seems to me, be too strongly insisted upon b 

all earnest students.” sad = 
As Capt. Temple observes, the serious study 
of folklore is a new matter; and at the com- 
mencement of all such studies there are 
always students to be found who are not 
thoroughly in earnest, who trifle agreeably 
with a theme which is novel and easily 
handled, but who drop it after a time when 
its first charm has worn off, and its effective 
manipulation exacts prolonged and often un- 
remunerative labour. 

“The early ‘ collecting’ iod is the heyda 

of the light-hearted aan the enthnsinatic eters 
what is most obvious has been all recorded 
and it becomes a laborious task to add fresh 
matter to the pile, and before, too, it behoves 
the collector to be careful as to what he puts 
into his store, lest critics point out that he is 
acchmulating rubbish.” 


As a favourable specimen of the legends 
contained in the present volume may be taken 
“The Story of Raji Chandarbhan and Rani 
Chand Karan.” According to it a monarch 
was unable to find a fitting match for his 
beautiful daughter, so he secluded her in a 
palace on anisland. One day when 
“The breezes were blowing and the jasmines 

mona in h wiull 

€ Was SI in her very sorro’ . 

Aswan Gorey from te astern Land, , 

And the clouds gathered for rain.”’ 

The princess filled a pitcher with water and 
gave to the swan to drink. Finding that at 
sixteen years of age she was still unmarried, 
and that this fact gave rise to ‘‘ the sorrow of 
her heart,” the grateful bird promised to 
provide her with her match, “ beautiful as 
Krishna, with body shining like untarnished 
gold.” Accordingly it made its way to Raja 
Chatr-mukat, and informed him of the exist- 
once of a princess so beautiful that the deer 
had given up grazing and drinking for love of 
her. Hearing this the Raji grieved, and 
stated that he had already sixteen hundred 
queens. The swan inspected them, and 
declared them to be mere drawers of water 
compared to its princess. So the Raja 
mounted on the swan’s back, and was by 
it conveyed to the palace of the princess. 

** She cooked some food at once, 


And gave Chatr-mukat to eat. 
She made a chamber of her eyes and opened her 


pupils ; 

She drew down the curtain of her lashes, and 

seated her love within. 

And the Prince and the Princess were happy in 

the palace.” 
Eventually the young couple, the marriage 
ceremony having been performed by the 
house priest, went to the bridegroom’s city 
of Ujjain, 
“* And going into the palace they began dwelling 
together. 

All the city rejoiced, saying, ‘Our lord has 

come ’: 

Coming home in these great days; for the Lord 

hath had merzy.”’ 

Capt. Temple has in this volume, as well as 
in the first, given much prominence to the 
legends of saints and holy personages, and he 
thinks that the evidence now adduced con- 
firms the remarks he made before as to the 
importance of this branch of popular lore in 
India. He has long had a favourite theory, 
he says, that 
‘the average villager one meets in the Panjab 


| and Northern India is at heart neither a Muham- 
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madan, nor a Hindu, nor a Sikh, nor of any 
other religion, as such is understood by its 
orthodox—or, to speak more correctly, author- 
ised—exponents, but that his ‘religion’ is a 
confused, unthinking worship of things held 
to be holy, whether men or places; in fact, 
Hagiolatry.” 

It is, indeed, for the light they throw upon 
the religious ideas of their reciters or hearers 
that these legends are to be mainly valued, 
rather than for any intrinsic merits of their 
own, or for any assistance they may lend to 
students of other folklore than that of the 
country to which they specially belong. 

W. R. S. Ratston. 








Forty Thousand Miles over Land and Water. 
By Mrs. Howard Vincent. In 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Wary the many books of travel now published 
find a ready sale is not altogether as hard to 
understand as it would be if they depended 
on their literary merits alone. It is no new 
thing to wish to see the cities and know the 
minds of many men; but we are mighty 
curious in these days about the way in which 
strange things abroad are taken by our 
vagrant neighbours. Mrs. Vincent, no doubt, 
counts very much for the success of her book 
on the latter kind of attraction, for she writes, 
in fact, not much that is very new and some 
few things that are certainly not true. And 
it must be frankly added that she has often 
written in very great haste, and left her 
pleasant book seriously disfigured by syntac- 
tical eccentricities which could easily have 
been removed, to the peace of the gentle 
reader and the mollification of the ungentle 
critic. In her short preface and in her con- 
cluding sentences Mrs. Vincent throws her 
venture on the bloodthirsty reviewers’ mercy 
by saying that the book is primarily meant 
to help a public charity, and by pleading 
want of skill and experience. Due weight 
may fairly be given to these considerations, 
especially as that part of the reading public 
for which the author’s book is written does 
not look for great literary grace, and has 
shown its approval of similar treatment of 
similar material by freely buying the results. 
This book is neither more nor less interesting 
than similar books; but it has the great 
merit of being a pleasant narrative of what 
can be done by many people who can spare 
the necessary time and the comparatively 
moderate sum such a journey costs, and of 
being an intelligent record of impressions of 
travel. Its chief claims, however, to a 
welcome are negative. It is not too ambi- 
tious; the reader is not plagued with a 
Mark-Twain-and-watery flippancy ; “‘ descrip- 
tions” are few, accurate, measured, and 
informing. The emotions it records and 
recalls are the familiar ones; but to those 
who know what it describes they are pleasant 
recollections, and to those who do not the 
are pleasant suggestions. The 40,000 miles 
of travel here chronicled are over well-trodden 
paths, with the usual sight-seeing deflections 
—across the Atlantic to the United States 
and Canada, across North America to the Far 
West, from San Francisco to New Zealand, 
_ to Australia, and home by way of 
ndia. 


Few hair-breadth escapes, few incidents of 


great significance in this journey deserve 
permanent commemoration. But the few are 
well-told and without any effort. On the way 
westward, for instance, the San Francisco 
train gets into serious difficulties, thus de- 


scribed : 


‘* At three in the morning we were awoke with 
a dreadful shock, under which the car shivered 
and upheaved. We heard the crash of falling 
china, and seemed to feel the furious. applica- 
tion of the air brakes, which brought us to a 
dead stop. In the awful stillness that suc- 
ceeded, the conductor rushed through the cars 
and begged us to ‘keep still.’ Every head was 
protruded from between the curtains, and there 
were frightened exclamations to be heard from 
all sides. The suspense that ensued was 
terrible. Too soon the truth came. There was 
our engine smashed to pieces off the line, the 
tender high in air, telescoping the luggage van. 
Ten feet off was another engine of another 
passenger train. It was eastward-bound, and 
therefore on the main track, waiting for us, the 
westward train, to pass on to the siding. The 
signal, a covered head light, had gone out; 
the fireman, moving to replace it, accidentally 
waved a lighted lantern, which the driver of 
our train took as a signal that the east-bound 
train had gone into the siding instead, and, at 
the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, we con- 
tinued running into the stationary passenger 
train.” 


A very familiar experience, which many 
a traveller will recognise as his own, is 
pleasantly recounted in vol. i., p. 102, where 
Mrs. Vincent tells how she prepared to visit 
the Yosemite Valley : 


‘* Miller, generally considered the popular agent, 
and supported by the powerful influence of the 
chief clerk of the Palace [Hotel], drew us out 
programme No. 1, returning us to San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday morning in time to catch the 
steamer. Walton, the rival agent, drew us out 
programme No. 2, which possessed the advan- 
tage of bringing us back on Friday evening, 
the day before the departure of the steamer. 
Miller said Walton was underhorsed and under- 
timed. Walton read us out a letter from an 
Englishman praising his route, and saying he 
had found Miller ‘an unmitigated liar.’ We 
went to Miller’s office, and, as we turned the 
corner, were pounced upon by Walton. This 
might have lasted out the day had we not 
trenched [clenched ?] matters by deciding to 
go into the valley by Miller’s route, and come 
out by Walton’s, who solemnly promised to 
stake his reputation on bringing us back or the 
Friday evening.” 

This part of Mrs. Vincent’s book, though it 
treats of subjects the most hackneyed, is 
quite the best. Her account of the crossing 
of the ‘Great Divide” is graceful and not 
unimpressive. 


‘* We were climbing higher and higher, already 
above a lower range of mountains, and soon 
touching the snow-line. One minute we were 
in the dark tunnel of the numerous snow-sheds, 
and the next in full view of what is, perhaps, 
the most glorious, the most awe-inspiring 
scene, in its gaunt loneliness and majesty, that 


Y | we shall ever see in all our lives. A sea of peaks 


around, and before, and behind, as far as the 
eye can reach; the cold grey of the desolate 
gloom, tinged with a rosy light, lingering yet 
long after the sun had gone down; a scene of 
the greatest desolation, for fire had swept the 
pine forests not long ago, destroying all vegeta- 
tion, and the blackened and charred stumps 
marked but too surely its devastating path. We 
shivered involuntarily as we stopped for a short 





| time at the very summit, partly from the chilly 





rye of the atmosphere, but as much from 
a feeling of sheer loneliness and dread.” 

The least familiar of the places visited was 
Java, and the account of the few days spent 
there is fresh and entertaining. It is interest 
ing to know that the Batavians are under the 
impression that Waterloo was won by Dutch 
and Belgians, that Batavia rejoices in steam 
tramways, and that the Batavian ladies dress 
in a very cool garment called the sarong, 
which is 
‘* wrapped tig/t/y round the figureas ashort petti- 
coat, and worn with the kabayah or loose cotton 
bed-jacket, with bare legs and feet slipped into 
heelless slippers. Many ladies wear their hair 
down in this costume, and when sitting at table 
they present the appearance of being in their 
night-garments. The sarong in hotels as well 
as in private life is worn not only at breakfast, 
but also at the ‘reis tag.’ The strange trans- 
formation that takes place at five, when these 
same strange négligées figures appear with their 
hair coiled up in the latest fashion, and ‘clothed’ 
(and ‘in their right minds,’ I might add) is 
wonderful to behold.” 

Javanese police institutions very naturally 
call for special notice. The whole country is 
covered with a network of watch-houses ia 
constant communication with one another, 
night and day, by means of signal-strokes on 
billets of wood suspended in each guardo. 
One is cheered in the stillness of the night by 
‘hearing the sound of the watch struck from 
the guardo nearest the station, taken up by the 
next one, and so on all through the town, 
spreading and dying away into the country.” 
The Javanese guardian of the night has 
neither truncheon nor revolver, but (happy 
man!) ‘‘ a two-pronged, upward-toothed fork, 
with which he can run in any refractory 
member of society by the neck; and he has 
the power to detain any one not giving satis- 
factory reasons for being about at that hour.” 

Mrs. Vincent does not always mean as much 
as her words literally imply. It would, for 
instance, be cruel to ask whether the New 
Guinea authorities are aware of the atrocity 
frequent at the béche-de-mer fisheries, where— 
the italics are not the author’s—‘ the natives 
are employed by the colonists in diving after 
these slugs, and, after being boiled, they are 
dried by the heat of the sun”’! (vol. ii., p. 14). 

This little extract suggests the necessity of 
protesting against some very careless slips 
contained in the book. The first chapter of 
vol. ii. is a nest of strange errors. Why does 
Mrs. Vincent spell mica with an A? It is 
hardly correct to write that ‘‘ Australia and 
New Zealand seems,” or that “‘ the culminating 
point . . . were reached.”  ‘ Phenomenal 
weather ”’ is not to be tolerated even within 
inverted commas. To “disillusion” is 
(happily) not yet English. Who gave “ story” 
ane? And what are “‘symposiems’”? In 
her next edition, too, Mrs. Vincent should set 
right some small matters of fact. She leaves 
her reader under the impression that she takes 
Egypt to be the original home of Moham- 
medanism (vol. ii., p. 253), and that she sup- 
poses the Portuguese of Goa to be recent 
converts to Roman Catholicism (vol. ii., p. 3). 
Aad it will be news, indeed, to most people 
to hear that the Zenang Mission to India, now 
thirty-three years old, was instituted lately 
by Lady Dufferin (vol. ii, p. 211). Such 


weak places as these seriously mar a very 
entertaining book. It is impossible to con- 
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clude this notice without saying that the 
illustrations are by no means admirable, and 
that the glaring outside of the book bears no 
true relation to the praiseworthy simplicity of 
most of the letterpress. P. A. Barnett. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Bonnyborough. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans. ) 


Sir Robert Shirley, Bart. By John Berwick 
Harwood. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Glamour. By “Wanderer.” In 8 vols. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth. By Mrs. 
J. Harcourt-Roe. In 2 vols. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


The Knave of Diamonds. By Keith Robert- 
son. (Edinburgh: Paterson.) 


Daisy Plains. By the Author of ‘‘ The Wide 
Wide World.” (Nisbet.) 


Britain’s Slaves. By George Challis. (Max- 
well.) 


Thrown on the World. By Edwin Hodder. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


Tales in the Speech-house. 
Grindrod. (Fisher Unwin.) 


As a study of still life in New England, Mrs. 
Whitney’s novel is a genuine artistic success. 
It is full of Puritanism, introspection, “ the 
Inner Light ’’—of everything, in short, that 
makes life worth living to the inhabitants of an 
American country town of the old-fashioned 
sort, of everything that makes it absolutely 
intolerable to active spirits. Fate and all 
Bonnyborough are made to wait on Lyman 
Schott and his half-sister, Peace Polly, who 
is eighteen years younger than he is, and 
who, mainly because she has Quaker as well 
as Episcopalian blood in her veins, fails for a 
time to understand both him and herself. On 
the whole, too, they are worth waiting on. 
Their characters are sufficiently hit off ; and 
the tendency, as distinguished from the plot 
of this story, is sufficiently indicated by these 
characterisations, which appear at the begin- 
ning. 

‘‘He had a quiet, narrow mind, as different 
from Peace Polly’s as calm daylight through a 
shutter crack from forked lightning across the 
sky; that was what came between them of the 
two mothers. Lyman saw just what that 
chink-ray fell upon, saw it clearly, exclusively, 
but not an inch on either side of it. Peace 
Polly’s thought illumined all creation to her 
for one minute, and was apt to strike some- 
where. But it was over—the insight and the 
impulse—as quickly, often.” 


By Charles 


Bonnyborough consists in about equal parts of 
the revelation of Lyman’s character and of 
the formation and softening of Peace Polly’s. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to say that love 
pays an important part in both processes. 

ut Lyman is much more to be congratulated 
on securing Serena Wyse, who only perceives 
the true character of the quiet, money-making 
man, whom she has rejected, when it is 
tested by pecuniary misfortune, than is Peace 
Polly on marrying Dr. Fuller, the religiosity 
in whose composition is too pronounced to 
be agreeable to anyone out of New Eng- 
Jand. In studies of still life the secondary 
personages are often more interesting, and 





ought always to be more elaborately 
drawn, than the principals. In Bonny- 
borough there is not one that is not 
a success. Especially good are Miss Mallis 
the gossip—or, as Mrs. Whitney happily puts 
it, ‘the life and lash””—of the community ; 
Mrs. Farron, the managing wife of the 
rector ; Rose Howick, 1 charming girl of the 
characterless, button-hole order; and Mr. 
Innesley, the clergyman, rather of the now 
familiar ‘‘Do you know” sort, who for a 
time believes himself in love with Peace 
Polly. There is but one incident in this 
novel which approaches the verge of sensa- 
tion—a fire caused by the single bad man in 
Bonnyborough, who wishes to get Lyman 
Schott accused of arson with a view to cheat- 
ing the companies with which he has insured 
his property. Mrs. Whitney is possessed of 
a considerable, though rather provoking, 
humour. When it is employed in the quiet 
portraiture of character, it is almost perfect. 
When it is dissipated in playing upon words, 
especially on Puritan names, it has an appear- 
ance of weak farce. 


Sir Robert Shirley, Bart., may with safety 
be prescribed as a good story wherewith to 
while away a dull hour at the seaside. Mr. 
Harwood, having discovered his line and 
limitations in fiction, sticks to the one and 
always bears the other in mind; and he never 
scamps such work as he undertakes. Special 
picturesqueness is given to the back ground of 
his plot in the present instance by the intro- 
duction of a band of English jet-hunters, whose 
‘‘King” Obadiah is one of those types of 
humble heroism that Mr. Harwood takes such 
delight and obtains such success in drawing. 
Obadiah and his men save from drowning a 
pretty boy, who answers to the name of 
“Don,” and who of course turns out to be 
a peer’s son. He falls in love with a pretty 
girl, who also, as a matter of course, turns 
out an heiress. Sir Robert Shirley, a 
baronet and a forger, tries to secure the heiress 
with the help of his accomplice and Mephis- 
topheles, Rufus Crouch, a retired bushranger. 
He is foiled by a passionate foreign woman, 
just such another as the murderess of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn and—but it would be unfair to 
Mr. Harwood to say more than that it is 
rather a rare thing with him to make one 
of his villains, the bad baronet, repent to 
some extent of his badness. In such a novel 
as this, plot and action are everything. In 
Sir Robert Shirley both are good. 


‘‘ Quida-and-water ”’ three out of four 
readers of Glamour will exclaim when they 
come to the passage where Ronald Lascelles, 
a married man, with a charming and devoted 
wife, knowing that that wife is about to 
become a mother, knowing, too, that it is to 
her relatives that he owes his position as a 
partner in a London banking firm, leaves her 
at a Richmond dinner to embrace Lady 
Redbourne, with whom, when she was 
Alma Monsell, he had been infatuated. The 
whole of the Redbourne-Lascelles ‘‘ business ” 
is unsatisfactory alike from the artistic and 
from the ethical point of view. Alma, if she 
is self-sacrificing enough to save her former 
lover from ruin, and to advise him at all 
hazards to make his wife happy, should have 
avoided dangerous interviews and the stolen 
“darling” and “‘ sweetheart ” delights of the 





last volume. That is a specially revolting 
chapter entitled ‘‘ In morbo veritas,” in which 
Edith Lascelles, a wife and mother, hears 
from her husband’s lips while he is raving in 
fever a confession of his mad passion for 
another woman. But there is more than 
‘‘ Ouida-and-water” in Glamour. There is 
vigorous description of bright Italian scenery, 
without any snake in the grass. There is 
also some admirable character - sketching. 
The Stents, a family of business people in Lon- 
don, eminently respectable, eminently mean, 
and pettily vindictive, are drawn with un- 
questionable freedom, skill, and humour. 
‘* Wanderer” is a pleasant and, on the whole, 
careful writer. Let ‘‘her”—‘‘she” with 
some hesitation—eschew riskiness, as she 
does not manage it well. Let her characters 
break as many banks as they choose, but 
let them leave the seventh commandment 
alone. 

There is not much in The Bachelor Vicar 
of Newforth in any sense; but what there is 
has the air of reality and sincerity. The 
Rey. Theophilus Manley deserves his name. 
The only unsatisfactory passage in his life is 
that in which he struggles with unbelief in 
the wilderness. He seems the sort of man to 
struggle manfully with a tough beef steak or 
a real misfortune, but not with spiritual 
problems. A little explanation—say to the 
pretty girl he had engaged himself to—might 
have saved his temporary exile from New- 
forth, in consequence of his numerous and 
compromising visits to a lady, who proves 
in the long run to be his sister. The 
clericalised society of Newforth is brightly 
drawn. The Hatton girls, particularly the 
one that Manley does not marry, ought to be 
true to the life, if they are not. 

Mr. Keith Robertson’s The Knave of 
Diamonds is a well-conceived and fairly 
well-written story of the now rather too 
familiar amateur detective sort, complicated 
with mesmerism. Mr. Silas Wadd, the villain 
who is sought for all through the story, and 
is finally hunted to death, resembles in his 
love, both of ladies and of diamonds, Mr. 
Rayner in Miss Warden’s The House on the 
Marsh; but he is not so much of a humourist, 
and one is heartily glad when he is shot at 
the end of the story. There can be no objec- 
tion to Mr. Keith Robertson giving his hero a 
fortune with a rapidity and gusto which 
recall the last act in a melodrama. But are 
five-pound notes picked up by hangers-on at 
London newspaper offices quite as easily as he 
represents ? 


Daisy Plains is another American study in 
still religious life, in the well-known style of 
the author of Zhe Wide, Wide, World. It 
must be confessed, however, that it is in- 
tolerably long and detailed. One gets tired 
of these ‘‘days in goodness spent ”’—or, 
rather, spent goodness knows how—and bored 
with these worthy people that appear to 
devote themselves not so much to work, as 
to watching the growth of each other’s char- 
acters. In this huge pie of Daisy Plains 
there are two plums, the sisters Helen and 
Pixie Thayer. As foils to each other they are 
skilfully drawn ; and, on the whole, it is per- 
haps well that Pixie marries her sister’s first 
lover—well, at all events, for the lover— 
although at the end of the hook he seems 
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of a different opinion. The best character in 
Daisy Plains is a runaway slave whom the 
Thayers shelter and train, provoking com- 
pound of camp-preacher and maid-of-all-work 
though she is. 


The lesson apparently to be learned from 
the confused and confusing story, Britain’s 
Slaves, is that if a boy is educated ‘‘ above his 
sphere,” he will seduce a country girl, em- 
bezzle money, keep a French mistress, and so 
cause his poor father to blow out his brains. 
Mr. Challis has earnestness and some power of 
expression, but he should throw them into a 
School Board election and not mis-spend them 
in writing dreary fiction. 


Mr. Hodder’s Thrown on the World is a 
most enjoyable story, which is sure to be a 
favourite both with adults and with boys, be- 
cause it occupies a place in the debatable, but 
delightful, land between Christmas literature 
and ordinary fiction. There is nothing con- 
ventional about it, except perhaps the circum- 
stance that the first scenes are laid in the 
Russia of conspiracy, terrorism, nihilism, 
and dynamite. But when Roy and Bertie 
Harley, having lost their parents who 
are sent to prison for seditious publica- 
tions, and their nurse through death, are 
thrown on the world and are adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Birtles, of Congo Lodge, 
Clapham, all is plain and pleasant sailing. 
Mr. Hodder shows a really surprising amount 
of humour in his sketches of Mr. Birtles, 
who has a weakness for making vestry 
speeches in his drawing-room, but who has 
the heart of a Pickwick; and of Mr. Cheri- 
ton, the boys’ tutor, whose absentmindedness 
is as prodigious as Dominie Sampson’s. The 
travels of Mr. Cheriton and his pupils through 
Europe suggest a purpose on Mr. Hodder’s 
part to teach geography after the approved 
fashion of Mr. Kingston and M. Jules Verne. 
But they are very cleverly told all the same. 
Even the Royal Geographical Society’s in- 
spector would probably not object to his 
favourite subject being taught in this fashion, 
provided it be taught thoroughly. Thrown 
on the World can hardly be too highly recom- 
mended. 


The stories told to each other by storm- 
stayed travellers in the ‘‘ Speech-house ”’— 
an old inn in the Forest of Dean—are neither 
better nor worse than the average of their class. 
Those in which there is a slight comic ele- 
ment, such as “The Lost Letter-Bag,”’ will 
generally be preferred to others of a more 
melancholy character, like “‘ The Voice from 
the Tomb” and “The Blue Lady of Min- 
sterley.” This, however, is a matter of taste. 
Whatever Mr. Grindrod writes, he writes with 
care ond spirit. We should say that he could 
sketch character with a light humour. The 
commercial traveller in the ‘‘ Speech-house ”’ 
—viewed as a commercial traveller and not as 
a story-teller—is worth all the rest of the 
book. Wriu1am Wattace. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


Master of his Fate: a Swedish Tale. By A. 
Blanche. Translated by the Rev. M. R. 
Barnard. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is a 
striking and powerful story of three Swedish 
schoolboys, whose youthful pranks were fraught 
with stern consequences in after life. The 








escapes of the hero from an enemy who pursues 
him for years with the most deadly hate, but 
afterwards becomes his devoted servant and 
friend, are full of thrilling interest; and the 
love story supplies a strong element of romance. 
The opening + ern give a faithful sketch of 
school-life in Scandinavia, where the innate 
love of manly exercises and rough sports some- 
times leads to pitched battles between rival 
establishments. There is also a vivid descrip- 
tion of the horrors of the great cholera epidemic 
in St. Petersburg in the time of the Emperor 
Nicholas. The careers of the three school 
friends convey some useful lessons, and the 
book may be safely given to strong, healthy 
boys ; but some of the incidents are rather too 
“creepy” to furnish desirable reading for 
young children, especially if they are inclined 
to be nervous. Mr. Barnard’s name is sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the translation. 


Perils of the Deep : an Account of some of the 
remarkable Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea 
during the last Hundred Years, By Edward N. 
Hoare. (S. P. C.K.) This is a very interest- 
ing selection of stories, or rather groups of 
stories, illustrating the various forms of danger 
to which those ‘“‘ who go down to the sea in 
ships” are exposed. A portion of the book isa 
reprint, most of the narratives of wrecks pre- 
vious to that of the Royal Charter having been 
taken from a volume published some years ago 
by the same house, entitled Shipwrecks and 
Adventures at Sea. As a rule, the sea stories 
published at this season have rather a tendency 
to represent ‘‘a life on the ocean wave” as a 
career of freedom and merriment, pleasantly 
varied by adventures and lovemaking, and it is 
a good thing to be occasionally reminded that 
there is a reverse to this attractive side of the 
shield. 


The Island Queen. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Ballantyne’s name is so familiar 
in our nurseries and schoolrooms that it is 
hardly necessary to say more, for a new gift- 
book, than that it is his. But thereis no harm 
in adding that The Island Queen is a very 
graceful and pleasing story of life and adventure 
among the South Sea Islands. And, though the 
author is here in his lighter vein, a good deal 
of information is, as usual, mingled with the 
fiction ; and the book will, no doubt be as popu- 
lar with the little people, for whom it is in- 
tended, as most of its predecessors. 


Yarne on the Beach. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) There is plenty of variety and 
interest in the three good stories which 
this capital little book contains; but while 
the first and last will, perhaps, be most 
appreciated by boys, there is a force and pathos 
in “Surly Joe” which stamp it as the pro- 
duction of a master-hand. 

The Voyage of the ‘* Aurora.” By H. Col- 
lingwood. (Sampson Low.) This is a rattling 
story of the wild times when the West Indies 
were a perfect hotbed of piracy, slavery, and 
Yellow Jack, and the author is therefore com- 
pletely in his element. There is fighting and 
adventure enough for the keenest ae: 
and through it all, the hero steadily wins 
his way by unflinching courage and con- 
stancy, and is finally rewarded in a thorougly 
satisfactory manner. The moral is distinct 
but unobtrusive ; and the whole story is instinct 
with the wholesome vigour and freshness which 
have deservedly made its author such a 
favourite with manly boys, 


On Board the ‘‘ Esmeralda.” By John C. 
Hutcheson. (Cassell.) In some respects Mr. 
Hutcheson’s latest production is not equal to 
some of his former works, for the narrative has 
hardly any plot, and not much more in the 
way of incident or adventure. There is, it is 
true, a fire at sea, and the shipwrecked crew 


nd a few uneventful weeks on Tierra del 
uego; but, otherwise, Martin Leigh’s log is a 
— unvarnished account of an apprentice’s 
ife on board a comfortable merchant ship, 
which is generally a sufficiently prosaic exist- 
ence. However, the hero is a plucky lad of in- 
dependent spirit, and the story, if not very 
ne is thoroughly sound and healthy in 
one, 


From Pole to Pole. By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Boys who like excite- 
ment and adventure will find plenty of both in 
this spirited story of a yachting voyage from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic regions. The 
author’s wonderful store of anecdote seems to 
be quite inexhaustible; and, though some of 
the situations and part of the plot of this book 
may be found under slightly different guise in 
the stories which he has already given us, there 
is an abundance of fresh incident and adven- 
tures of the most thrilling and varied descrip- 
tion in almost every page. He certainly in- 
dulges occasionally in some rather remarkable 
flights of imagination, as, for instance, in his 
description of Tchooka, the Eskimo chief; but, 
as a rule, he is singularly true to nature, and 
has, as usual, worked up the essence of a dozen 
narratives of travel and alventure into a single 
tale of absorbing interest, while it is basil 
necessary to say that the tone is in every way 
admirable. 


The Cruise of the “* Theseus.” By Arthur 
Knight. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) Although 
rot quite so thrilling as From Pole to Pole, this 
is a capital story of modern naval life, full of 
fun oul adventure, and with plenty of the sort 
of scrapes that British midsbipmen rarely miss 
an opportunity of getting into. The fighting 
also, of which there is no lack, gives a fair idea 
of the sort of work which might be expected 
under the altered conditions of modern naval 
armaments, and will be appreciated by young 
naval officers of the present day as much as 
Captain Marryat’s stories were by the last 
generation. In fact, no gunroom should be 
without a copy; and it would not be easy to 
find a more spirited and wholesome gift-book. 


The Search for the Talisman. By Hen 
Frith. (Blackie.) In this story Mr. Frit 
describes the adventures of a party of lads who 
went to Labrador to search for a buried trea- 
sure, in accordance with the seemingly eccen- 
tric, but really wise, provisions of the will of 
an old Arctic sailor, who hoped by this means 
to develop and strengthen the characters of his 
young relatives when he could no longer watch 
over and train them himself. The story begins 
with a cricket-match and ends with a wedding, 
and there are plenty of exciting adventures 
among icebergs, polar bears, and Esquimaux 
to fill up the intervening space. It is plea- 
santly and brightly written, and is therefore 
just the sort of book that is always welcome in 
the Christmas holidays. 


The Congo Rovers: a Story of the Slave 
Squadron. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie.) 
This story, as its title leads us to expect, con- 
ducts the reader to the Afriean coast and the 
mouth of the Congo, introducing him to various 
adventurous expeditions for the capture of 
slavers. Ifthe subject is well worn, it never 
fails to interest when treated by a careful and 
skilful writer. The book has several illustra- 
tions ; and we can heartily recommend it as one 
that boys will be sure to read throughout with 
pleasure, and with advantage, also, to their 
morals and their imaginations. 


The Briny Deep. By Captain Tom. Illus- 
trated by Captain W. W. May. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) The author of this ‘‘story of 
olden times in the merchant service” tells us 
that the incidents ‘‘ are in the chief taken from 





facts,” and that none of the characters are fancy 
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sketches, so we can only regret that he has not 
been more fortunate in his selection. Captain 
Tom’s knowledge of his own language is clearly 
of an elementary kind, the story itself is not a 
very pleasant one, and the characters are 
commonplace, and by no means free from 
vulgarity, while a captain who makes on | 
speeches on the slightest provocation woul 
inevitably be voted an insufferable bore by his 
passengers, and a ‘‘sea lawyer” by his crew. 
The illustrations by the well-known marine 
painter, Captain W. W. May, form the single 
redeeming feature of the book. They are, in- 
deed, much too good for it, and it seems a pity, 
therefore, that such excellent work should be 
to a certain extent thrown away. 


Sea-Life Sixty Years ago. By Captain George 
Bayly. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) A more 
striking contrast to The Briny Deep than is 
afforded by this delightful little book could 
hardly be imagined. In the first place it is “‘ all 
true,” being ‘‘ compiled entirely from letters and 
a journal written on the spot, and now brought 
to life again, after being stowed away for more 
than half-a-century.” Then the story, apart 
from its own merits, has a peculiar and romantic 
interest, as it is a record of the chain of events 
which led to the discovery of the relics of the 
long-missing expedition commanded by the 
great French navigator La Pérouse, which 
sailed for the South Seas exactly a century ago, 
and never again returned. Add to these attrac- 
tions an unaffected simplicity and manliness of 
tone, a graphic and vigorous style, and a rich 
fund of anecdote and adventure, and it will be 
readily understood that the realities of sea-life 
in the “‘ good old times,” have seldom, if ever, 
been more vividly or agreeably brought home to 
our minds. This is the sort of book which makes 
one feel personal gratitude to the author, and it 
will be heartily appreciated alike by young and 
old ; .for, while every true boy will eagerly 
devour the thrilling escape of Peter Dillon and 
Martin Buchert from the Fijians, with many 
other incidents too numerous to mention, their 
elders will recognise the intrinsic value and 
sterling merits ofa narrative which, of its kind, 
we do not remember to have seen excelled. 


Dreams by a French Fireside. 
Translated from the German of Richard 
Leander (Prof. R. Volkmann) by Mary 
O'Callaghan. (Chapman & Hall.) In his preface 
the author explains that the tales here collected 
were written “by the firesides” of deserted 
French houses while he was serving as a soldier 
in the war of 1870. No doubt this account of 
its origin may add to the interest of the volume 
for German readers, but we must confess that 
it affects us with some degrae of repulsion, and 
we think it would have been better omitted in 
the English version. Most of the tales are 
pretty, though a few, as for instance those 
entitled ‘‘ How the Devil fell into the Holy 
Water,” and ‘“‘ About Heaven and Hell,” are 
in a style which is strongly distasteful to 
English feeling. The translation is bad. The 
dialect of English in which it is written may 
be judged of from the following specimens : 
‘** Indeed,’ answered the king, ‘but do you 
believe that I will find it easy to get a wife 
who will suit me?’ ‘ Pooh,’ said the minister, 
‘ten for one!’” ‘*Where was my common- 
sense? I could not begin it more stupidly!” 
‘Then it ceased, and has never since then from 
itself sounded.” The author occasionally 
‘“‘drops into poetry”; but Mrs. or Miss 
O'Callaghan seems to have felt her powers un- 
equal to writing English verse, and so she 
— the German lines in parallel columns with 

er own prose versions. As the translator has 
several times mistaken the sense of her 
original, we presume that she is not a German, 
as we had at first inferred from the peculiarit 
of her idiom. The book is beautifully ediatell 


Fairy Tales. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Oxford Magazine for this week gives an 
analysis of the university candidates who have 
been returned to the new House of Commons. 
Of Oxford men the total number is 134, of 
whom 73 are Conservatives and 61 Liberals. 
But this proportion is reversed among those 
who have taken high honours, where 38 are 
Liberals and 28 Conservatives. Of Cambridge 
men the total number returned is 88, of whom 
50 are Liberals and 38 Conservatives. Those who 
have taken high honours comprise 21 Liberals 
and 12 Conservatives. Of the entire number of 
candidates who have taken high honours just 
under one-half were returned, the Liberals 
being slightly more successful in proportion 
than the Conservatives. The House of Lords 
shows 46 Oxford men and 21 Cambridge men 
who have taken high honours. 


Mr. CLARK RUSSELL, who, we regret to hear, 
has been rendered almost helpless by chronic 
rheumatism since March last, sails for the Cape 
of Good Hope on December 17. He leaves be- 
hind the MS. of a story entitled ‘‘The Golden 
Hope: a Romance of the Deep,” which will be 
offered for newspaper publication through 
Messrs.fTillotson & Son, of Bolton. 


UNDER the title of Hood in Scotland, Mr. 
Alexander Elliott has in the press a volume, in 
which he not only traces the early life of Hood 
at Dundee, but also prints several letters and 
90 that have never before been published. 

ood’s family appear to have come originally 
from Errol, in the Carse of Gowrie, where the 
poet himself spent the greater part of the year 
1816. The book will be published by Messrs. 
James P, Matthew & Co., of Dundee. 


Mr. Cartes Lowe’s biography of Prince 
Bismarck will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. on Tuesday next. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S Bampton Lectures 
of the present year on ‘“‘The History of 
Interpretation” will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 


Miss May CrRoMMELIN, author of Queenie, 
Joy, and other novels, will publish next week, 
through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a book in a 
new department of literature, entitled Poets in 
the Garden. It is an attempt to bring together 
and classify the best-known passages in which 
our poets have discoursed of flowers. Practi- 
cally, it is a flower concordance to the English 
poets, alphabetically arranged according to 
flowers. There will be two indices of poets and 
flowers. The book will be enriched by eight 
chromolithograph pictures of flower groups, 
executed in Paris. 


In the January number of Zongman’s Maga- 
zine will be begun a new novel by Mr. Walter 
Besant. It is entitled ‘‘ Children of Gibeon,” 
and will deal with the relations between the 
rich and the poor. 


THE Dean of Chester will contribute the 
‘* New Year’s” paper to the January number 
of the Quiver. 


A NEW series of the well-known American 
periodical, the Princeton Review, will be com- 
menced in January next, under the title of the 
New Princeton Review. The editor is Prof. W. 
M. Sloane, of Princeton College. The list of 
contributors includes Mr. Lowell, Mr. Bancroft, 
Mr. Dudley Warner, President Porter, Mr. 
C. Eliot Norton, and Dr. McCooke. The 
review will be published bi-monthly—in New 
York by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, and 
in London by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


‘* CHARACTERS in Backs—the Impressions of 
a Noticing Eye,” is the title of a paper, 
illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss, which will 
appear in the January number of Cassell’s 
Magazine. 





A CHEAPER edition of Mr. Thayer’s life of 
Gen. Grant, entitled From Tan Yard te White 
House, has just been issued by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton, the first edition having been 
exhausted in a few weeks. The work is similar 
in plan to the author’s life of Garfield (From 
Log Cabin to White House), of which a quarter 
of a million copies have been sold. 


THE third volume of Lange’s series of 
‘*Modern German School Classics ’’ has latel 
appeared. It contains two tales by Auerbach 
and by Otto Roquette, edited by Dr. A. A. 
Macdonell. The aim of this series is to intro- 
duce into schools all the best writers since the 
death of Goethe, who are practically unknown 
in England. 


THE curators of the Bodleian have had an 
enumeration made of the entire contents of the 
library. The total number of volumes (exclud- 
ing 1625 volumes of Bodleian catalogues) was 
432,417, of which 26,598 were MS., and 
405,819 printed. Besides these, there were 
1424 MS. pieces waiting to be catalogued and 
bound in volumes, and 24,988 periodical parts 
and pamphlets also waiting tobe bound. And, 
further, there were those ordnance-maps which 
cannot be bound until the survey of their 
—— counties or townsis completed. The 
Bodleian building itself contained all the MSS. 
and 306,105 printed volumes. The number 
of these which a visitor sees is very small. 
The picture gallery had only 47,461, and the 
wing in which the catalogue stands only 
21,787. Even readers see less than a third 
of the total contents of the building, for Duke 
Humfrey’s librar’ had only 10,462 volumes, 
and the Selden room only 27,088. The 
Camera contained 97,101 volumes, the vast 
majority of which are also out of sight, in the 
vault below the reading-room ; the select open 
cases, from which the readers themselves take 
books, contained 7004. The library at the 
Museum had 2613 volumes on loan. In the 
first ten months of this year the number of 
items added (counting parts, separate maps, 
etc.) was 37,325; of these 26,291 came in under 
the Copyright Act, 4,955 by gift or exchange, 
4,978 were new purchases, and 1,101 were 
second-hand purchases. 


Srr ALGERNON Bortruwick, M.P., has been 
elected President of the Newspaper Press Fund 
in place of the late Lord Houghton. 


THE Carlyle Society had its annual meet- 
ing on Carlyle’s birthday, December 4. The 
society, which was founded in 1879, had 
thirty-three members two years ago. It now 
numbers fifty-eight, some of whom reside in 
Germany and Austria. The president is Dr. 
Eugene Oswald, the hon. secretary and treasurer 
Mr. C. O. Gridley, of Duke Street, London 
Bridge. 

THE subject chosen by the Académie fran- 


gaise for the prize of poetry for next year is 
** Pallas Athene.” ' 


CALMANN-LEVY announce for publication 
Mémoires sur Napoléon et Marie-Louise, 1810-14, 
by the wife of General Durand, who was first 
lady of honour to the Empress. 


WE have received the second and concluding 
volume of Menéndez y Pelayo’s Horacio eu 
Espana, a work to be. appreciated by all lovers 
of the most popular of Latin poets. 








TWO NEW LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


THE Shelley Society has just been founded by 
Dr. Furnivall, on a suggestion from Mr. Henry 
Sweet. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, Dr. Todhunter, the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, Mr. T. J. Wise, Mr. B. Dobell, Mr. 
Alfred Forman, and other Shelleyites, have 
joined the committee ; and the society will pro- 
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= hold its first meetangin March. Early 
y it will have the ‘‘ Cenci”’ performed for 
‘the first time, some sixty-six years after Shelley 
wanted Miss O’Neil to play Beatrice in it at 
Covent Garden. Next May Miss Alma Murray, 
who has achieved such marked success in Mr. 
Browning's plays, will take the part of Beatrice 
Cenci, and she hopes to induce other fit actors 
to volunteer to support her. The Shelley 
Society will print papers and reports of the 
discussions at its meetings, will reprint Shelley’s 
original editions and facsimile his MSS., and 
robably procure the compilation of a Shelley 
lexicon, if not aconcordance. The subscription 
is a ea a year. Persons willing to join the 
SheHey Society should send their names and 
subscriptions either to Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., or Dr. Furnivall, 
3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

The project of an English Goethe Society is 
being warmly advocated, and has already met 
with an encouraging measure of support. The 
society aims at promoting the study of Goethe, 
ard publishing matter illustrative of his life 
and works. As proposed, it would be affiliated 
to the German Goethe Gesellschaft, and its 
members would receive on advantagecus terms 
the latter’s publications. These will include 
the most interesting among the documents 
lately bequeathed by Goethe’s heirs to the 
‘Grand Duchess of Weimar—documents which 
throw a new and vivid light upon nearly every 
period of the poet’s life. The first issue, to be 
published in the forthcoming Goethe Jahrbuch, 
will consist of two very curious series of early 
letters to Goethe’s sister, 1765-7, and to 
Behrisch, 1766-8, partly written in English, 
and containing, inter alia, an English poem to 
Schlosser, an unfinished tragedy ‘‘ Belsazar,” 
other dramatic fragments, poems to his mother, 
&c. These will be followed by a volume of 
letters to Frau Rath. An arrangement has 
already been made with the German publisher 
of the Goethe Gesellschaft, by which the back 
years of the Goethe Jahrbuch would, so far as 
the stock lasts, be supplied at a reduced rate 
to English members, who would thus be placed 
on the same footing as German members. The 
nature and extent of the proposed society’s 
publications must of course be determined by 
the measure of support which it receives from 
the public. It is trusted that this may be large 
enough to enable the issue of really valuable 
contributions to Goethe biography and criticism, 
and the organisation of local centres for the 
purpose of mutual study. Among the Goethe 
scholars who have signified their approval and 
‘support of the project are Profs. Blackie, 
Dowden, and Seeley, Mr. Oscar Browning, Dr. 
Buchheim, Mr. C. H. Herford, Mr. W. C. 
Coupland, and Mr. T. Lyster. It is hoped that 
4 preliminary meeting may shortly be held, ed 
kind permission of the authorities, at King’ 
College. All who are prepared to support the 
society are requested to communicate with Mr. 
David Nutt, 270 Strand. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A LAS’ WORD. 

“IT knaw ’at it ’s written i’ God’s awn bddk ’at 

bastard stocks shall dee, 

Bud still th’ lass is blud o’ my blud, an’ her 

bairn is boane o’ my boane ; 

i niver hev said ’at she’d dun as she’d owt, bud 
it ’s not fer th’ like o’ me 

To fling to th’ dddr on my gell i’ her shaame, an’ 
leave her to bear it aloane. 


““*Th’ waages o’ sin,’ aw yis, I knaw, thaay’ll 
last till her hair is graay, 
Th’ waage ‘at she’s arn'd it "ll last till she’s 
dead, an’ th’ coffin’ s naail’d to o” her faace. 
T can’t to’n her oot wi’ her bairn i’ her airms, an’ 
co’s her, an’ drive her awaay, 
An’ Him ‘at was good to th’ theif o’ th’ Cross 


‘© © You weant ha’ noa bastards bred up o’ yer land ; 
I’ve gotten enif to do 

Wi’ keapin’ things gooin’, an’ addlin’ th’ rent, 
wi’ oot tekkin’ love-bairns in.’ 

If you hed a doughter i’ trubble like her, wi’ noane 
i’ th’ wo’ld bud you 

To 106k to, you’d fling her oot i’to th’ streat, an’ 
tell her to dee i’ her sin? 


** Tt’s likely you wod, bud rich foaks’ hearts is n't 
maade like uther men’s ; 

You gie up yer baabies to sarvants to keap, an’ 
mebbe you wod n’t mind, 

An’ wod n’t lig wakken at neet i’ yer beds, an’ 
werrit an’ witter yersens, 

As long as you'd plenty o’ vittles an’ cloase, ’at 
yer childer was ragged an’ pined. 


***T mun leave th’ land, or th’ lass mun leiive; 
you'll houd by what you’ve said ; 

You weant put up wi’ th’ likes o’ her; you 
reckon you’re mester here ;’ 

Then th’ land mun goa, an’ I'll stan’ by her—if 
her sins is as red as red, 

Th’ Loord he can wesh ’em as white as wool, an’ 
I'll stick to my lass—so theare.”’ 


MABEL PEACOCK. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, under its new editor, 
shows signs of restoring to the readers of peri- 
odicals one monthly journal which shall be 
primarily devoted to literature. The December 
number opens with an article by Mr. Andrew 
Lang on ‘“ Poetry and Politics,” in which he 
genially disposes of Mr. Courthope’s attempt 
to trace the Liberal movement in literature. A 
brief note by Mr. Pater, on ‘‘ Love’s Labours 
Lost,” has all the quiet suggestiveness which 
we expect in Mr. Pater’s writing. Perhaps a 
biographical sketch of Wolf, Count Baudessin, 
the German translator of Shakspere, is not 
very interesting. An article on ‘‘The Death 
of Amy Robsart” aims at showing that Sir 
Walter Scott’s Kenilworth does not deserve 
the condemnation of historical critics till they 
have proved their case for Lord Robert Dudley’s 
acquittal more conclusively than they have 
done as yet. The plea for a decided acquittal 
is surely an excessive demand to make, and 
history will not progress if the views of novelists 
are to be believed till they are entirely dis- 
proved. The Rev. J. M. Wilson applies the logic 
of common sense to the definition of ‘‘ Church 
Authority,” but he disposes of large questions 
in an off-hand manner. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for this month has an 
article on ‘‘The Scots and English Bowmen,” 
which contains a good deal of suggestive infor- 
mation to those interested in archery or in the 
methods of mediaeval warfare. 


THE December number of the Expositor is 
a strong one. The first part of Prof. Harnack’s 
review of Bishop Lightfoot’s /gnatius and Poly- 
carp does full justice to ‘the most learned and 
careful patristic monograph which has appeared 
in the nineteenth century,” and to the scholar 
who by it ‘‘ has placed himself beyond the reach 
of any rival.” The present article is devoted to 
showing the advance made in this as compared 
with previous editions of the Ignatian Epistles ; 
the next will relate to their genuineness and date. 
M. Godet continues his study of 2 Corinthians, 
and Prof. Salmond gives a felicitous sketch of 
Frédéric Godet and his works. Messrs. Jen- 
nings and Lowe conclude their critical estimate 
of the Revised Version in more appreciative 
language. Prof. Fuller, with the advantage 
of four years’ discussions of the Cyrus inscrip- 
tions, restates from a conservative point of 
view the debateable questions relative to the 
faith and family of Cyrus. Mr. Moule and Dr. 
Marcus Dods contribute—the one a study in 
the connexion of doctrines, the other a survey 
of recent English books on the New Testament. 





wod ha’ tell’d yé th’ saame i’ my plaace. 





THE Revista Contemporanea for November 
contains a highly interesting biography of 
Diego de Torres Villaroel, student and pro- 
fessor of mathematics, almanac- maker and 
astrologer, in the University of Salamanca in 
the first half of the last century, and is 
somewhat too pompously entitled the restorer 
of mathematics in Spain. A new departure in 
the comparative method of teaching languages 
is suggested in the ‘‘Cuadro Mecinico para la 
<n: de las seis lenguas novo-latinas” 

F. Iparraguirre. By an apparatus of 
coloured movable cubes he shows the root 
structure, phonetic and inflexional changes in 
each of these allied dialects, and claims that 
children may be thus taught as though at play. 
If secontial t in practice, the method weal cer- 
tainly lead to a better undertanding of the 
principles of language than can be gained from 
ordinary grammars. It could be adapted to 
any six allied dialects. In those here given we 
should suggest that Latin be substituted for 
either Provencal or Wallachian. F. Merino 
eulogises in glowing colours the paintings, and 
especially ‘‘The Coliseum,” of José Benlliure, 
a Catalan artist. J. de Asensi tells a simple 
narrative, ‘‘ La Vocacion,” in graceful verse ; 
and Dojia E. de Lians begins an original novel 
in these numbers. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
a riche 8d R. Graf. Australien. Leipzig: Fried- 


IEDERMANN v. Goethe-Forschungen. 
Neue Folge. "Leipaig: v. Biedermann. 12M. 
CARBONELLI, Barone di La Chiesa, la S ae lo 

Stato nella intimita dei loro rapport: Naples: 

Furchheim. 15 fe. 
aa, &. A. ' surles Alpes. Paris: Calmann 

vy- 

FRIEDEL, ue "Das Projekt der Canalisirung der Mosel 

von Metz bis Cobienz. Trier: Lintz. 3 M. 

GuiEyrE, C.0. Etude biographique etcritique. Paris: 

Didier. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Jacquot, A. Dictionnaire pratique et raisonné des 
petrements de musique anciens et modernes. 

: Fischbacher. 10 fr. 

pune G. de. oe" antichi e moderni. 
Florence: Le Monnier. 

REDTENBACHER, R. Die ‘Avohivoktur der itelientochen 

maissance. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Keller. 8 M.40Pf. 

7 Arnold, Briefwechsel u. Tagebuchblitter aus 
den’ Jahren 1825-80. Hrsg. v. P. Nerrlich. 1. Bd. 
1825-47. Berlin: Weidmann. 10 M. 

TABLEAU général du commerce de Ja France avec ses 
colonies et les puigpances étrangéres pendant 
Vannée 1884, Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 

WIESSNE —_ > Herbarts Pidagogik, dargestellt in 
ibrer Entwickelung u. Anwendung. burg: 

Bacmeister. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

WINTER, F. Die jiingeren ‘attischen Vasen u. ihr Ver- 

a zur grossen Kunst. Stuttgart: Spemann. 


THEOLOGY. 


PENTATEUCHUS Samaritanus. Edidit etc. H. Peter- 
mann. Fasc. 4. Numeri. Ex rec. C. Vollers. 
Berlin: Moeser. 15 M. 


HISTORY. 


amet, G.v. Die landstiindische Verfassung in Jiilich 
u. Berg bis zum J. 1511. 1.Ti. Diisseldorf: Voss. 


3 

Broscu, M. Oiiver Cromwell u. die putiastethe Revo- 
lution. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Riitten. 10 

Bruper. A. Studien iib. die Finenspolitik Herzog 
Rudolfs IV. v. Oesterreich (135¢-65). Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

CopEx diplomaticus et epistolaris Moraviae, Hrsg. 
v. V. Brandl. 11.Bd, 1375-90. Briinn: Winiker. 


10 M. 
Fontss rerum austriacarum. 2.Abth. Diplomata et 
acta. 44.Bd. Wien: Gerold’sSohn. 10 M. 
JorDAN, H. Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alter- 
thum. 1. Bd.?. Abth. Berlin: Weidmann. 8 M, 
LOEHE F v. Beitriige zur Geschichte u. Vilker- 
kunde. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Riitten. Ad 60 Pf. 
URKUNDENBUCH, westfilisches. Suppl 
— 1. Lfg. (bis 1019). Miins' r: Regensberg. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bruain, A. Prodromus florae adventiciae eyes 
Ame Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1 M. 20 

Hieronymus, G. Toones et descriptiones saocehem, 
quae sponte in republica Argentina crescunt, 
1. Lfg. Breslau. 15 

Krersie, J. mptkes. | Beine Persinlichkeit u. seine 

ihre. en : 

Kusaky, J. Ethnograpbische ‘Beitrige zur Kenntniss 
der karolinischen en | Tneelgruy u. Nachbarschaft. 
1, Hft. Die socialen tungen der Pelauer. 
Berlin: Asher. 3 M 
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Srrrzer, H. Beitrige zur Descendenztheorie u. zur 
Methodologie der Naturwissenschaft. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 12 M. 

Toomsen, J. ‘Thermochemische Untersuchungen. 
4. Hm Organische Verbindungen. Leipzig: Barth. 


12 M. 
ZuKaut, H. Ueb_ einige neue Pilzs, Myxomyceten u. 
Bakterien. Wien. 1M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


Bartscu, K. Beitrige zur Quellenkunde der alt- 
deutschen Literatur. Strassburg: Triibner. 8 M. 
Bruascoa, H., et J. DUEMICHEN. ueil de monu- 
> égyptiens. 6° Partie. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 


CaMPi6n, A. Gramitica de los cuatro dialectos lite- 
rarios de la lengua euskara. Cuad. 9. Madrid: 


urillo. 4r. 

DierTerici, F. Die Abhandlungen der Ichwin Es-Safa 
in Auswahl. Zum ersten aus arab. Hand- 
schritten hrag. 3. Hft. Leipzig: Hiorichs. 8 M. 

LinvE, R. De diversis recensionibus Apollonii Rhodii 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ WITH THE KING AT OXFORD.” 
Bromley, Kent: Dec. 7, 1834. 

As the reviewer of Prof. Church’s book, I 
wish to state that, so faras my experience goes, 
he is entirely wrong in saying that ‘‘ in private 
documents the present style en of beginning 
the year] was often used, oftener, perhaps, than 
the other.” I do not deny that there were 
occasional exceptions; but I suspect that they can 
always be traced to some special cause, such as 
the education of the writer in Scotland, or in 
some country where that style was used. Even 
if this can not be shown, the examples are 
exceedingly rare. 

The story of Laud’s threatening a minister 
with suspension from his office and benefice was 
taken by Neal from Prynne’s Canterbury’s Doom, 
p. 149. Laud was particularly anxious to keep 
to legality as he understood it; and it is evi- 
dent from his language at his trial (Works, iv. 
254-256) that he was quite aware that he had 
no power to take away or sequester a benefice. 
Not only is Prynne an exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory witness, but Laud’s own comment on the 
evidence of Wilson, the clergyman in question, 
shows that it did not reaily coincide with 
Prynne’s account of it. 


“The third witness,’? writes Laud, “is Mr. 
Wilson. He says ‘that I sent to Sir Nath. Brent 
to suspend him.’ That is true; but it was when 
he would neither obey nor keep in his tongue. He 
says, ‘his living was sequestered for almost four 
years.’ But it was not for not reading this book. 
For himself confesses it was done in the High-Com- 
mission ; and that for dilapidations, in not repair- 
ing his house.”’ 


In replying to Brent’s own evidence (Works, 
iv. 253), Laud says that Brent—who acted 
for the archbishop in the Metropolitical Visi- 
tation— 

**confesses ‘that for my province he gave time to 
them which had not read it, and then never asked 
more after it.? So here was no eager prosecution. 
But then he says ‘that three in my diocese stood 
out and asked time, and confesses that I granted 
it’; but adds, ‘that when he asked more time for 
them I denied ; and that they were then suspended 
ab officio only.’ ”’ 

This does not look like the great haste attri- 
buted to Laud by Prynne. There are notes at 
the Public Record Office of Laud’s trial which 
I hope before long to examine, and I may 
possibly discover then what Wilson’s evidence 
really was. In the meantime, I am not at 
all inclined to accept Prynne’s version as 
correct. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 





THOMAS HEYWOOD AND ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 

Davos, Switzerland: Dec. 7, 1885. 
Tn the fourth and also, unluckily for us, the 
last volume of his ‘‘Old Plays” Mr. A. H. 
Bullen has printed for the first time, from MS., 
a comedy of Heywood’s, called ‘‘The Cap- 
tives.” The main plot of this hitherto un- 
known piece is taken from the ‘‘ Mostellaria ” 
of Plautus. Mr. Bullen, in his Introduction, 
says: ‘I have not been able to discover the 
source of the very curious underplot of ‘‘ The 
Captives.” This source I am myself able to in- 
dicate. It is the first story in Masuccio’s Novel- 
lino (Napoli, Morano, 1874; pp. 8-21). Here 
we find the intrigue of the friar with the noble 
lady, his death by strangling, and the gro- 
tesquely comic episode of his corpse’s ride 
on horseback, in full armour, after the living 
monk. In my Renaissance in Italy (vol. iv., 
. 182) I had already pointed out the ghastly 
umour of this incident, which, as it now 
appears, struck Heywood nearly three hundred 
years ago. That Heywood was well read in 
Italian novelle is proved also by the source of 
his underplot to ‘‘ A Woman killed with Kind- 
ness,” which 1 have traced (Shakspere’s Prede- 
cessors, p. 462) to a beautiful tale by Tllicini, 

of Siena. JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 








AN ANGLO-SAXON MISSAL AT WORCESTER. 
Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Nov. 25, 1835. 
By the kindness of the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester, I am temporarily in possession of a 
large fragment of an Anglo-Saxon missal 
belonging to them. As no printed account of 
it exists, either in their catalogue or elsewhere, 
it has been suggested to me that a description 
of it might be of sufficient importance to find a 
place in the ACADEMY. 
The fragment consists of thirty-one out of 
originally thirty-four leaves, 114 by 7} inches. 
here are four gatherings, not signed. The 
first (A) is a quaternion, of eight leaves, half 
of A 2 having been cut away. The second 
(B) is likewise a quaternion, of which B 5 is. 
missing, and five-sixths of B1 have been cut 
away. The third (C) is a quinion, of ten leaves, 
complete. The fourth (D) is a quaternion, of 
which D 1 and D8 are lost. 
The contents of this fragment are as follows : 
A 1. Missa ad serenitatem poscendam [part of]. 
- 99 ro concordia Scum. 
99 *% contentione. 
a » contra judices male agentes. 
“s »» pro peste animalium. 
2. 4, de pace. 
3. 5, in tempore belli. 
4. ,,  pronavigantibus. 
»  1n sterilitate. 
»» pro amico ab adversariis afflicto. 
»» in persecutione. 
- 99 pro infirmo. 
. [De visitatione infirmorum, including the 
unction and communion of the tick]. 
- Missa pro infirmo morti proximo. 
. Orationes super ipsum infirmum. 
. Obsequia defunctorum. 
. Missa pro defuncto. 
i Scrape pro defunctis]. 
. [Ordo sepeliendi]. 
0. Missa pro defuncto. 
», pro sacerdote defuncto. 
»»  Unius defuncti. 
” ie [alia]. 
»» in positioue unius defuncti. 
»»  Unius defuncti monachi. 
»» pro sacerdote (defuncto). 
»» pro defuncto sacerdotum [sic]. 
»,  Unius leuitae (defuncti). 
»»  unius [feminae defunctae}. 
»» pro fratribus defunctis cuiuslibet 
congregationis. 
»»  4&lia pro defunctis. 
»» pro fratribus et sororibus [de- 
functis]. 
»» pro defuncto. 
»» pro patre et matre et p* 
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Date.—The missal, of which the above is a 
part, may be assigned to the first half, perhaps. 
to the first quarter, of the eleventh century. 
It must be later than 984, the date of the 
death of St. Ethelwold, the latest saint men- 
tioned in the text. Palaeographically speaking, 
it cannot be earlier than the eleventh century, 
for the following reasons, which are only avail- 
able for the dating of ecclesiastical MSS. : (a) 
the use of the symbol N instead of ili, to 
designate an unnamed person; (b) the use 
of ¥ instead of U.D., as an abbreviation of “‘ Vere 
Dignum,” the opening words of the preface; 
(c) the use of ‘‘Gr.” as the abbreviation of 


'**Graduale,” instead of the single letter r, 


the usual abbreviation of the earlier form, 
“‘Responsorium Graduale”; (d) the title 
‘*Post-communio” is used instead of the 
earlier title, ‘‘ Ad complendum.” In all these 
small points a change of usage took place about 
A.D. 1000. 

There are no illuminations and no ornamenta- 
tion. The initial letters are alternately red 
and green. Headings and rubrics are red 
throughout—the former in rustic capitals, the 
latter in the same large minuscule hand in which 
the text is written. 

Place.—This fragment, though found at 
Worcester, supplies indubitable evidence that 
it was written at Winchester. In the Litany 
on A 8 a, two names only stand out written in 
capitals—those of St. Peter and St. Swithun; and 
when we told that in Saxon times there were 
two monasteries at Winchester, known under 
those two names, our thoughts at once turn 
to that quarter. The list of saints invoked 
as confessors ends with four names, all con- 
nected with Winchester. 

1. St. Birinus, first Bishop of Dorchester, 
whose remains were translated to Winchester 
at the end of the seventh century. 

2. St. Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, ob.. 
862. 

3. Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, ob. 984. 

4, St. Judoc, a Brittany anchorite (seventh 
century), wbo seems to be always invoked in 
early Winchester books. His relics were trans- 
lated to Winchester by a crowd of refugees. 
who were driven by war from Lower Picardy, 
and hospitably received in that city in 903. 
They were enshrined in the abbey church of 
Newminster, then building. 

The list of virgins has unfortunately been cut 
away. 

The wording of the rubrics throughout proves 
the service-book to have been a monastic one; 
and an expression which occurs in four different 
collects—‘‘ Intercedente beato Benedicto patrono 
nostro’’—proves it to have been a Benedictine 
monastery. A collect on C7a is headed 
‘*Oratio in noui monasterii ecclesia.” 

This gives us precise information. The refer- 
ence is to the Abbey of Newminster at Win- 
chester. ‘‘ Novum Monasterium” is the specific 
title and Latin rendering of Newminster, just 
as ‘‘Collegium Novum ” is still the title of one 
of the colleges at Oxford. 

The Stowe MS. register of Hyde Abbey, 
recently acquired from Lord Ashburnham by 
the British Museum, begins thus (p. 5): 
‘‘Incipit praefatio constructionis uuintoniensis 
monasterii quod nouum nuncupatur,” <c. 
It was tounted by King Edward the Elder 
in 903, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the 
B. V. M. and St. Peter. Directions jor its 
building had been left in the will of King 
Alfred (ob. 901) at the persuasion of St. 
Grimbald, whom Alfred had brought over from 
Flanders, and who was appointed first Abbot of 
Newminster, but who died in 903, the year in 
which its church was consecrated. This 


monastery at first contained secular canons, 
who were expelled by St. Ethelwold in 963, in 
favour of Benedictine monks from Abingdon. 
In 1110 it was moved to Hyde, and dedicated 
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we. ? Holy Trinity, St. Peter, and St. Grim- 


The collect above referred to contains the 
phrase ‘‘Intercedentibus Petro et Paulo, Iudoco, 
Grimbaldo,” all the names, except that of St. 
Paul, being written in capital letters, and all, 
with the same exception, being specially con- 
nected with Newminster. 

The locality of the MS. is thus decided. The 
next question which suggests itself for solution 
is this : If this MS. was written at Winchester, 
how does it come to be found at Worcester ? 

On turning to the lives of the bishops of 
Worcester in the eleventh century, it is found 
that two of them began life as monks at Win- 
chester; both then became abbots of Tavistock ; 
and both afterwards bishops of Worcester. 
These were Living, Bishop of Worcester, 1038- 
44, and his s»ccessor, Aldred, Bishop of 
Worcester, 1044-62, better known in history as 
Archbishop of York, and as officiating at the 
coronation of William the Conqueror. Either 
Living or Aldred must have carried this book 
away with him from Winchester in the first 
half of the eleventh century, and have left it at 
Worcester, where it has remained uncatalogued 
and almost unnoticed for many centuries. 

All the prayers and rubrics are in Latin, with 
the exception of a single rubric on Fol. C 9 a. 
‘“* Donne bat lic beo be byriged cweSe se sacerd 
set peorsee byrigene pas coll.” (‘‘ When the body 
is to be buried, the priest is to say this collect 
at the grave.’’) 

It might have been thought that this sentence 
was too short to yield any evidence of place or 
date; but Prof. Earle informs me that the 
second diphthong in ‘‘ pera” is an affected 
es Sundiethe characteristic of Winchester 
boo 


Along with this MS. is a single leaf of a 
tenth century Latin Psalter, containing on the 
recto, Ps, xxxiii. 20—xxxiv. 3; and on the verso, 
Ps. xxxiv. 4-7, with an interlinear Latin gloss. 
The words, ‘‘john more, monke,” are written 
in a blank space in a small handwriting of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century. Perhaps 
he was a relative of William Moore, sub-prior 
1518-36, F, E. WARREN. 








THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST DOSTOJEWSKY. 
Arts Club: November 11, 1885. 
When I was in Germany, a short time ago, 
I enquired of my literary friends, what new 
works were exciting the attention of the read- 
ing public. The answer was ‘‘Oh, have you 
not heard of the great Russian writer, 
Dostojewsky ? He is now exceedingly popular 
in Germany.” I found that two novels by 
this (to me) unknown writer—Roskolnikow, and 
Die Briider Karamasow—had acquired, with 
extraordinary rapidity, a very high reputation 
in Germany. Rens criticisms upon Dosto- 
jewsky were shown to me; notably an article 
by M. Necker which appeared in the Grenzboten 
of February, 1885, in which the critic occupies 
himself mainly with an elaborate comparison 
between Tourgénieff and Dostojewsky. Tour- 
génieff is defined as a man of the world, a 
cosmopolitan, who lived, by preference, abroad ; 
while reseed is described as a patriotic 
Russian, who never cared to reside out of his 
own country. The critic’s general literary 
conclusion is that Dostojewsky, in some respects 
—particularly as re ideal intensity—is the 
superior even of Tourgénieff. 
ostojewsky was born on October 30, 1821, 
and died on January 28, 1881. In 1849 
he was suspected (wrongly, it is said) of being 
concerned in political conspiracy, and, together 
with a friend, was condemned to death. At the 
last moment the capital sentence was com- 
muted to eight years’ imprisonment in Siberia. 
Ee subnet to life and work in 1858. Two 
years after his death in 1881 appeared the first 


translation of his first work. Neither of his 
novels is, I believe, known in England. 

Dostojewsky requires great space in which to 
unfold himself. His eh is somewhat diffuse 
and discursive. Turgénieff has, in his writings, 
a strain of melancholy: he is pessimist and 
fatalist ; while Dostojewsky believes in human 
perfectibility, and is hopeful in tone. ‘‘ My 
friends, pray to God for cheerfulness,” cries 
Dostojewsky. He does not love superstition, 
monkery, Jesuitism, or even dogma ; but he has 
astrong religious fibre, and he hates unbelief. 
He holds that virtue and morality depend upon 
faith in God. He expects the regeneration of 
Russia, not from priest or Nihilist, but from 
the people itself. ‘‘ Dieses Volk tragt Gott im 
Herzen,” he says, in the German translation. 
The story of the later novel is that of the lives 
and fates of a father and three typical Russian 
sons. Dostojewsky is fond of psychology, and 
ar omy | proaay 80 of the psychology of crime. 

ather and son love the same girl. The son is 
strongly suspected of the murder of his father ; 
but it turns out that the wicked oli man has 
really been slain by an epileptic bastard son. 
However, I have not space to tell, or to 
analyse, the story of this remarkable work. 
My present criticism must be restricted to 
giving an extract as a specimen ; and I proceed 
to translate from the German translation (I do 
not know Russian) the following episode, which 
seems to me to be strong and striking, original 
in idea, and powerful in expression. I am 
assured that the German translation is, in every 
way, satisfactory. 


‘*The human race had, for so many c-nturies, 
prayed fervently ‘Goi, Lord, co ne again amongst 
us!’—that He, in His infinite pity, resolved to 
descend once moreto earth. But, oh! it was not 
that second coming of the Lord which, as is pro- 
mised, shall occur at the Last Day, when He shall 
appear in His divine glory. No; He will visit 
his children but for a moment; and He wiil 
seek them there where the fire of the stake 
crackles round the heretic. In His infinite 
mercy, He will once more walk among the people 
in the same human form in which He, fifteen 
centuries ago, for three and thirty years, appeared 
to them. He descends then upvn the ‘ burning 
market-place’ of Seville, where, only yesterday, in 
a brilliant auto da fé, in the presence of the king, 
the nobles, the knights, the cardinals, and the 
fairest ladies of the court, with the dense populaze 
of Seville surrounding the place, and all presided 
over by the Cardinal Grand-Inquisitor, almost a 
hundred heretics were, at one time, burned ad 
majorem Dei Gloriam. He appears quietly, and with- 
out ostentation—but lo!—and oh, it is strange ! — 
all the people recognise Him. Silently, and with 
His soft smile of infinite pity, He pases through 
the crowd. Moved by an irresistible impulse, the 
people press to Him, surround Him, are drawn to 
Him, follow Him. A sun of love burns in His 
heart; from His eves stream light, radiance, 

ower, which, shining upon men, awaken answering 
ove. He stretches forth His hands, He blesses the 
peuple, while, from contact with Him, from the 
touch of his garments, issues healing influence. 
The Christ makes a blind old man to sxe. Iu 
answer to a mother’s burning prayer, He raises a 
child from the dead; and children strew flowers 
in His path, while the people cry Hosannah! At 
this moment the Cardinal Grand- Inquisitor crosses 
the market-place. Heis an old mun, of almost 
ninety years, tall and upright, with an ashen grey, 
haggard face, and with deeply-sunken eyes, which 
yet gleam like sparks of fire. He no longer wears 
the sumptuous cardinal’s robe in which yesterday 
he flamed before the people’s eyes while 
he burned the enemies of the Church of Rome; 
to-day he appears in the coarse cowl of a simple 
monk. His sinister assistants, his servants, and 
his ‘holy guard’ follow after him. He stops, and 
looks, from a little distance, upou the crowd. He 
sees all: sees how they lay th»: coffiu at His feet ; 
see3 how the girl is raised from the dead. The 
cardinal’s face grows very dark. ‘The grey, bushy 
eyebrows descend, and his eyes gleam with an evil 





guard to seize the Christ. So great is his power, 
so intimidated, so submissive, so trembling] 
obedient is the crowd, that men shrink bac 
before his soldiers, who, amid a sudden stillness as 
of the grave, lay hands on Him, and lead Him 
away. The crowd, like one man, bow the 
head to earth before the old inquisitor, who 
mechanically blesses the people, and passes on. 
[a prison, in a dark, narrow dungeon, he, in the 
still night, visits Him. ‘ Art thou the Christ?’ he 
asks; but, receiving no answer, the cardinal con- 
tinues, quickly—‘ Answer not; be silent! And 
what couldst thou say? I know only too well 
what thou wouldst say. Thou hast no right to 
add a word to that which thou hast said already. 
Why art thou come to trouble us? For to trouble 
us thou art come, and that thou knowest well. 
Knowest thou what will be done to-morrow? I 
know not whom thou art, and [ will not know if 
thou be He, or only His image ; but to-morrow I 
will condemn thee, and burn thee at the stake as 
the worst of all heretics; and the men who, 
to-day, have kissed thy feet will, to-morrow, at a 
sign from me, heap faggots round thy stake. 
Knowest thou that?’ And He spake no word ; 
but looked ever steaifastly upon the inquisitor 
with calm, tender eyes.’’ 
Here the inquisitor addresses the Lord ina 
speech—too long for translation here—which is 
a masterpiece of the irony of indignation. He 
seeks to show that the Christ is ignorant of 
human nature ; and that freedom of conscience 
and of faith cannot be granted to man. He 
holds Christ to be a visionary human enthusiast ; 
who has, in error, taught a doctrine and a 
service of perfect freedom. The cardinal 
concludes by saying that he is one of those who 
have to improve the work of Christ. ‘ That 
which now I speak shall be fulfilled, and the 
claim of the Church to rule the world shall be 
enforced. To-morrow, I burn thee!’’, 
The inquisitor waits for a reply; but none 
comes. How should the Lord add anything to 
that which He had already said? The per- 
sistent silence of the Lord becomes terrible to 
the cardinal. At last, Christ draws near to the 
old man, and still in silence, kisses the blood- 
less, withered lips of the inquisitor. The old 
man trembles. He opens the door of the 
dungeon, and says —‘‘ Go; and come not again. 
Never return—never—never!” And _ the 
prisoner disappears silently into the gloom 
which fills the market-place. 

A work which can yield such an extract is 
surely worthy to be made known to the English 
public. H. Scntitz WItson, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpbay, Dee. 14, 5 p.m. London Institu‘io: “* The 
Heart ot Africa,” by Capt. V. L Cameron. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “Red Pigments,” by 
Prot. A. H. Church. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “* The 
Microscope,” IV., by Mr. J. Mayall. 

8pm _ Aristotelian: ‘* Mint Staff in Relation 
to Free Will,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

8.30 p.m. ‘(teozrsphical: **The Herat Valley 
ard the Persian Border, from the Hari-rud to 
Seistan,” by Col. C. E Stewart. 

Togspay. Dec. 15, 7.45 pm. Statistical: ‘The Pre- 
ventibie Loss of Life at Sea,” by Mr. [homas 
Scrutton. 

Sp m. Civil E igineers: *‘ High-Speed Motors,” 
by Mr. J. Imray; *‘ Continuous-current Dynamo- 
Electric Machines and their Engines,” by Mr. G. 


app. 
WeEbnNEsDAY. Dec. 16, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : ‘‘ Green 
ani Blue Pigments,” by Prof. A. H. Ohurch. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ Burmab, Present and 
Future,” by Mr. Holt 8, Hallett. 
8p.m. Geological : * Old Sea-beaches at Teign- 
moutn, Devon,” be Mr. G. Wareing Ormerod; 
* Tne Gabbros, Doterites. aud Basalts vf Tertiary 
Ase a Scotland ani Ireland,” by Prof. John W, 
u 


8p.m. Dialectical: ‘* Length or Lifein the East 
and West Kn.” by De. Alice Vickery. 
Tuurspay, Dec 17,430p.m. R>yal Society. 
7 p.m Londen Institution: “ Light and the 
Atm sphere.” by Capt W. de W. Abney. 
8 p.m. Chemical: ‘*The Action of Stean on 
Carhonic Oxiie.” by Mr. H. B. Dixon; ** Multiple 





Sulphat +s,’ by Miss E. Aston and 8, U. Pickering. 
8 p.m. Linnean: *‘ Ceylon Enatomostraca,”” by 
Ir. +. S. Brady; ‘* Madagascar Orchids” by Mr. 
H.N. Ridley; “ Recent Ephemeridae,” IV., by the 
Rev. A. Eaton; “ Colomb F 


Species of Diabrotica, 





fire. He raises his finger, and commands his 


| by Mr. J. Baly. 
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8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “Bronze Hoard found 

at Eton, near Norwich,” by Prof. Boyd Dawkins. ; 

AY, Dec. 18, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students 
Meeting. —‘‘The Propulsion of Tramcars and 
Launches by Secondary Batteries,” by Mr. F. 
Geere Howard. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Brown and Black 
Pigments: the Chemistry of some Restricted 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8p.m. Philological: a Paper by Mr. H. Sweet. 





SCIENCE. 


COMPARATIVE JURISPRUDENCE OF GREECE AND 
ROME. 


Graeco-italische Rechtsgeschichte. 
B. W. Leist. (Jena: Fischer.) 


Sm Henry Marne, in his Village Communities, 
expresses a doubt as to the possibility of 
gaining from the application of the compara- 
tive method to jurisprudence any results 
which, in point of interest or trustworthiness, 
can be placed on a level with those which 
have been accomplished, for example, in com- 
parative philology. ‘To give only one 
reason,” he says, ‘‘ the phenomena of human 
society, law and legal ideas, opinions and 
usages, are vastly more affected by external 
circumstances than Janguage.” A great im- 
petus will certainly be given to this branch of 
study by the discovery of the Gortyna Laws; 
and, if after the successful work done in this 
field by several writers, among them by 
Sir Henry Maine himself, further proof were 
needed of the possibility of gaining by the com- 
parative method satisfactory results, it would 
be afforded by the work before us. The dis- 
advantage pointed out by Sir Henry Maine 
would naturally be least felt in the field 
chosen by Prof. Leist, who confines himself 
mainly to Greek and Roman institutions 
(though with frequent references to Teutonic 
law), if we could accept without qualifications 
his view that these two peoples developed in 
their settlements in South Europe in a similar 
manner, under like external circumstances, 
the legal institutions which they had brought 
with them from their common Aryan home. 
It seems to us, however, that the external 
circumstances were not so entirely similar; 
how about the influence exercised on Greece 
by the East? Yet there can be no doubt of 
the great value to the student of the material 
collected by Prof. Leist, even though we 
may be inclined to differ from him on 
minor points, to suspect that in one or two 
cases he has been somewhat too ready to infer 
from the existence of a certain institution in 
Rome its existence in Athens, or to ascribe a 
common origin to legal usages which we 
should rather regard as borrowed by Rome 
from Greece. But asregards this latter point, 
the influence in general of Greek on Roman 
law has not, perhaps, received the attention it 
deserves, nor has the question yet been fully 
treated as to how far our conceptions of Attic 
law have been affected by writers who foisted 
upon it notions derived from Roman law, ¢.g., 
Harpocration’s identification of obo. pavepa 
and ddavys with res immobiles and mobiles, 
which Prof. Leist still seems to accept. We 
cannot do anything like justice to a book 
of this size (712 pages text with 55 pages 
of notes) within the necessary limits of 
this article. The points Prof. Leist discusses 
are many and minute, and for the most part 
highly technical; we must therefore content 
ourselves with giving only some of his 


Von Dr. 


leading ideas, and mentioning a few points of 
more general interest. 

Prof. Leist first discusses obsequium and 
patria potestas. The obsequium devolved upon 
all those in blood relationship through parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents ; these, 
the cognates péxpi dvefiaiv zaidwy or sobrino 
tenus, the Sapinda family of Manu, were held 
together and marked out as an inner circle 
from all other relations by ancestor-worship 
and common sacra (Amphidromia, dies ustri- 
cus). Both in Athens and in Rome they had 
the officium luctus, theirs was in earlier times 
the blood-revenge, and later on the duty of 
prosecuting for murder. In Athens they 
possessed the right of inheritance; if there 
were none of this class, the ofkos was con- 
sidered yjpos and the property passed on to 
the xnpworai. The case was different in Rome, 
owing to the development of the patria 
potestas, that ius proprium civium Romanorum, 
as Gaius calls it, which led to the right of in- 
heritance being confined to the agnates. Prof. 
Leist collects the traces of the parental powers 
in ancient Attic law, and sees agnatic relation- 
ship in the guardianship being confined to 
relations zpds warpés, in the right of sons to 
enter #pso jure (Embateusis) upon the inherit- 
ance [the same in case of adoptio inter vivos, 
cf. Dem. 40, 19; this is left an open question 
on p. 86]. In Athens the father lost in early 
times the right of exposure or of selling his 
children (except in special cases: on p. 61 
n. 1. we miss a reference to the ypady éfa- 
ywyns, of. the case of Andocides in [Plut ] 
vitt. x. oratt., p. 834), or of disinheriting or 
killing them. The parental powers ended 
with the coming of age of the son. The 
family was the unit of ancient society ; the 
aggregation of families formed the gens yévos 
living together as a community ; the aggreg- 
ation of gentes made the curta parpia, of 
curiae the tribus qdvAyn; and, lastly, the 
aggregation of tribes constituted the civitas 
mods. Kinship in blood was thus originally 
the ground of community in political func- 
tions. But, as times went on, different prin- 
ciples established themselves as the basis of 
common political action: the timocratic prin- 
ciple in the institutions of Servius, in Solon’s 
reform [ Prof. Leist identifies the Eupatridae 
with the Hoplites, we should prefer Grote’s 
view ], or that of local contiguity in the ten 
local pvAai of Cleisthenes [ such were eed 
the phylae in the Lycurgean rhetra}. Now the 
phratriae, and in a less degree the yévy, con- 
tinued as religious bodies, yet we cannot with 
Prof. Leist look upon the phratriae as alto- 
gether separate from the new political organi- 
sation. Whichever way we may explain 
Arist. Pol. vi. 2, numerous inscriptions show 
that the dyuoroinro. chose a phratria to be 
enrolled in, as well as a demos and phyle. 
The members of each phratria continued to 
celebrate the Apaturia with solemn sacrifices : 
the husband introduced his newly-married 
wife (yauyAia), who now shared the husband’s 
sacra; the father enrolled his new-born child, 
declaring on oath that it was é& doris xai 
éyyuyris yuvaixds, thus giving it ali the rights 
of kinship. The grown-up youth was received 
among the é¢7(o by the solemn act of cutting 
off his hair, for, from Poll. viii. 107,* it would 





* It is clear from @ J. A. ii., No. 841b, p. 534, 





jon kovpeor cannot be identified with peiov, as is 





appear in our opinion that a second Eisegesis 
continued, of course merely as a religious 
ceremony, a3 a survival of the ancient Aryan 
usage (Godanavidhi). The custom of con- 
secrating the hair to some deity, and repairing 
for this purpose to Delphi, not fallen 
into disuse even in the days of Theophrastus. 
But the civil act, the Dokimasia, took place 
before the demotae, and cannot, in the case 
of orphans, have been so free from all objec- 
tion of being an indagatio corporis inhonesta, 
as Prof. Leist maintains, ¢f. Aristoph. Vesp. 
578. The wife was, after the Gamelia, intro- 
troduced to the wives of the demotae at the 
Thesmophoria, who now might choose her to 
help in the preparations for the feast, this 
being a liturgy, therefore an official service. 
In the second book, after mentioning some 
points of agreement as regards deities and 
sacerdotal functions, Prof. Leist discusses the 
Rita = ratum, ratio (naturalis as opposed to 
civilis), the divine order of the universe, 
which belief in divine influence underlying 
and supporting every relation of life and 
every social institution gave rise to rites and 
observances. He defines @éus as divine 
law (fas), the Oguores being the awards 
of kings, &c., as the result of direct in- 
spiration. We cannot follow him through 
the interesting chapters in which he sketches 
how the idea of law arose and gradually 
freed itself from rite and ceremony, and 
how in the end the jus divinum (ra iepa Kai 
dova) was supplanted by jus in the technical 
sense (70 d/xacov) the code law, passing through 
the stage of customary law (7a dypada vopima), 
a stage beyond which Sparta scarcely went. 
Then the task of giving laws was entrusted 
to wise men. Solon was ‘the justest and 
wisest man,’ he gave ‘‘ the best laws,” as he 
said, ‘“‘which the people would accept.” 
The change was gradual, without a break 
with the past; Solon connected his system of 
laws with Delphi, and bound the senate by 
an oath to obedience, and the oath continued 
to be, as Lycurgus the orator said, 7d ovvéyov 
thv dn woKpatiav, while Demosthenes places in 
his definition of vouos the etpyua Kai dépov 
Géov side by side with the ddypya dvOpwrwv 
gpovinwv. Of the numerous observances and 
rights which survived from older times, we will 
briefly describe those in connexion with the 
dupa, the ransak (whence the English verb) 
of Teutonic law. The maxim embodied in 
the saying, ‘‘an Englishman’s house is his 
castle,” is of ancient origin ; guid est sanctius, 
says Cicero (De Domo Sua, 41, 109), guid omni 
religione munitius quam domus uniuscuiusque 
civium? ef., the Zurrthugadh of the ancient 
Irish. At Athens no one was allowed to 
enter a house dvev ndicparos in Demosthenes’ 
time, magistrates excepted, ¢.g., in the 
Ephegesis (18, 132, ¢f. Plut. Dem. 25 and 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 2); he says, that even under 
the rule of the Thirty a person was safe within 
his house, an assertion at variance with the 
statements of Thrasybulus (Xen. Hell. ii. 
4, 14), Lysias (12, 8, 30, &.). “If a 
person,” says Plato, Legg. xii. 954, ‘* wishes 
to find anything in the house of another, he 
shall enter yupvds 7) xttwvicxoy exw alwortos, 
having first taken an oath by the customary 
gods that he expects to find it there,” &c., ¢f. 





done in the Etym, M. Pollux gives the correct 
definition of yaunAla in bk. 3, 42. 
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the,Old Norse law: thi skulo the lésgiorde 
ingango, &c., and the furtum per lancem et 
lioium conceptum. The real meaning, how- 
ever, of the rite was no longer understood ; it 
was not to prevent the smuggling of things 
under the clothes into the house for subse- 
quent discovery, as Gaius and the scholiast to 
Arist. Wub. 499 say : the person had to enter 
aLworos, t.¢., ungirt, unarmed; this, together 
with the oath and the libation to be offered in 
a lanz made of clay, all point it out as a relic 
of remote antiquity. The development of 
jus belli passed through parallel stages. 

In conclusion, we may refer to Prof. 
Leist’s discussion of the trial-scene in Jliad, 
18. Contrary to the generally received 
opinion, he maintains that the distinction 
between ddvos Exovcros and dxovavos was not 
peculiar to later Attic law, but that we find 
the same, though less fully developed, in the 
Heroic age, and he recognises in the trial- 
scene a discussion between the relation of the 
slain man and the murderer as to the nature 
of the homicide before the BovAi yepdvrwv. 
“Two men quarrelled civexa wows of a slain 
man ; the one vowed he would give anything, 
turning to the people (to rouse their sym- 
pathy), the other refused to accept anything.” 
It was not for the people to decide, but they 
could influence the decision by their shouts ; 
the decision lay with the BovAy (this is the 
first interference on the part of the community 
with the individual’s right of revenge), and 
the point to be decided was whether the 
homicide had been committed with malicious 
intent or in a passion, ¢.e., whether the rela- 
tion must or must not refuse the offered com- 
position. The two talents of gold were to be 
given to the Geron who passed the most 
upright judgment, Prof. Leist agreeing in 
this particular with Sir Henry Maine. The 
chief objection raised by Schoemann and Mr. 
Laurence (J. of Phil. 8, 129 foll.) against this 
view was the disproportion of the amount to 
the services rendered; but Faesi and Mr. 
Ridgeway (J. of Phil. 9, 31 foll.) have shown 


that the talanton of the Homeric poems is by 


no means a large sum, and that the sum of 


two talents would be too small as composition 
for a homicide; and as regards the phrase 
dixyny eiweiv in the sense of pronouncing judg- 
ment, we may refer to a very similar expres- 
sion in Hes. op. 258, Sixas oxoduds éverovtes, 
the i@eia. Sika: are derived from Zeus (Hes. 
op. 35), and are opposed to oxodual Oéuuores, 
which Zeus pursues with his vengeance 
(Z7. 16, 385, of. Hes. op. 220 and the rider of 
King Theopompus to the Lycurgean rhetra 


and Tyrt. fr. 4). Herman Hacer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


From the first annual report of the Scottish 
Geographical Society (Edinburgh: Constable), 
number of members is 
now 975, inclusive of the three branches at 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Edinburgh; the total 
receipts have been £2249, and the total expen- 
diture £1416, leaving a balance of £833 in 
hand; the library contains 2810 books, maps, 
a. &c., of which the larger number 

ve been presented; sixteen meetings were 
held during the past year, at which papers were 
read by 0c others) Mr. H. M. Stanley, Mr. 
H. O. Forbes, Mr. H. H. Johnson, Dr. R. 


we learn that the to 


Felkin, Mr. H. O’Neill, and Prof. Vambéry 


> | a charge in the light of a gross heresy against the 
nearly £400 has been contributed through the a 3 ~ *¢ 


society towards Mr. H. O. Forbes’s expedition 
for the exploration of New Guinea. Altogether, 
a very good record for a first year’s work. 


Dr. A. G. Bourne has resigned his post of 
assistant in the zoological museum at University 
College, on his acceptance of a Government 
appointment as Professor of Zoology in the 
Presidency College, Madras. 

THE first quarterly number of the Jnter- 
national Journal of the Medical Sciences, to be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., on De- 
cember 21, will contain contributions from the 
following British authors: Sir Henry Acland, 
Dr. J. Matthews Duncan, Sir Andrew Clark, 
Dr. Walter Smith, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
Sir James Paget, and Dr. W. H. Broadbent. 


Dr. ARISTIDES BREZINA, of Vienna, has pub- 
lished a catalogue of the fine collection of 
Meteorites in the Hofkabinet. The richest 
collections of meteorites in the world are 
those in the museums of London, Vienna, 
Paris, and Calcutta. The Vienna collection 
contained, on May 1, representatives of 358 
genuine falls. Dr. Brezina accompunies his 
catalogue by a valuable essay on the origin and 
classification of meteorites, and by a map of 
the world showing the localities in which the 
Vienna specimens have been found. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

ProF. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE will deliver 
his third lecture at University College on Tues- 
day next, December 15, at 4 p.m. The subject 
is ‘The Formation of the Chinese Language 
and Civilisation.” 


THE late Mr. Salkinson, who translated into 
Hebrew Milton’s Paradise Lost and parts of 
Shakspere, had been engaged, during a great 
part of his life, on a Hebrew version of the 
New Testament. This, after Mr. Salkinson’s 
death, was completed by Dr. Ginsburg, who 
added the vowel points to the whole except the 
Gospels. In August an edition of 2000 of this 
Hebrew New Testament was published by the 
Trinitarian Bible Society. The issue was ex- 
hausted in less than a month; and Dr. Gins- 
burg has been revising the translation for a 
new edition of 10,000 copies, which is now in 
the press. 


UNDER the title of Cruces and Criticisms : an 
Examination of Certain Passages in Greek and 
Latin Texts, Mr. W. W. Marshall will publish 
shortly a volume in which an attempt is made 
to elucidate some obscure passages in the 
classics and to clear up others by conjectural 
emendations. The work will be issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


M. Er. AYMONIER, who has recently returned 
from a scientific journey through Cochin China 
on behalf of the French Government, has 
published (Paris: Leroux) four volumes: (1) 
‘Notes sur le Laos”; (2) ‘Notes sur 
lYAnnam”; (3) “Lettre sur son Voyage au 
Binh Thuin”; (4) L’Epigraphie Kambod- 
jienne.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Brownine Socrety.—(Friday, Nov. 27.) 
W. Micuaet Rossetti, Ese., in the Chair.—Dr. 
Furnivall proposed, on behalf of the members of the 
society, a hearty vote of thanks to the ladies and 
gentlemen who had taken part in the performance 
of ‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday ’’ at the Society’s Annual 
Entertainment at St. George’s Hall on November 17. 
This was seconded by the Hon. Secretary, and 
carried unanimously.—A paper on ‘ Browning’s 
Women,’ by Mr. J. J. Britton, was then read. 
Mr. Britton, after referring to the statement made 
by Mr. Bancroft Cooke that Browning ‘ did not 
appreciate women,’’ stated that he considered such 





purpose of disproving it, to pass in review some of 
the most prominent female characters in Browning’s 
poems. He took first the character of Pompilia, 
the most gracious and pure of all modern heroines 
of verse ; and showed by many quotations the abso- 
lutely perfect manner in which Browning has 
unfolded the character of this girl-mother, how 
delicately he has set forth her childlike fancies 
and imaginings, her faith, her purity, the develop- 
ment of her mind by suffering, and the growth 
within her of a large-hearted charity even for 
those who had done her so much wrong, not for- 
getting even that ‘‘most woeful man,’’ her 
husband. In working out Pompilia’s character 
and spiritual progress Browning had made due 
allowance for all the influences at work—her birth, 
her education, her nationality, her Roman Catholic 
education, her maternity. Mr. Britton called 
attention to the exquisite pathos of the dying girl’s 
confession, to her womanly outlook to the future 
of her boy, to her love so natural and yet so pure 
for her ‘‘ soldier-priest’’ and would-be deliverer ; 
and said that in his opinion Pompilia, as revealed 
to us by Browning, is “‘certainly one of the 
purest conceptions we have in all poetry.’ 
An opinion was hazarded by the writer that 
perhaps the evident strain of nobility in the girl’s 
nature was due to her unknown father or to some 
unknown past in the history of her fallen mother. 
To the lily of purity, Pompilia, Mr. Britton 
opposed the lurid, sensuous, remorseless Italian 
woman, Ottima, for whose crimes, however, if 
we knew the whole of her life, some palliation 
might possibly be found, and pointed out that 
the nearest approach to “ fleshy” writing in 
Browning’s works were the passionate scene in 
the pine-wood and that other in the early morning 
after the murder. Pippa herself was touched on; 
then followed the unnamed women of ‘‘ The Inn 
Album,”’ and ‘‘ A Forgiveness ’’; and Mr. Britton, 
in analysing these characters, commented on 
Browning’s wonderful skill in their treatment and 
his appreciation of the intricacies and incon- 
sistences of the woman-nature. The Queen, 
**that Mary Tudor of awoman,”’ of ‘‘In a Balcony,”’ 
‘James Lee’s Wife,’’ Mildred (for whom Mr. 
Britton could find little excuse nor feel any liking), 
and others were passed in review; and the writer 
came to the conclusion that although Browning 
deals less with women than other poets, and does 
not deal with them in the same way, or dwell upon 
their bodily attractions, yet he shows the same 
consummate skill in dealing with the feminine as 
with the masculine mind, and thoroughly appre- 
ciates the nice distinctions between the sexes and 
the differing influences to which they are subjected. 
It was somewhat to be regretted that Browning 
has as yet shown us no woman-nature rising to 
the height of heroic self-sacrifice, and it could 
be wished that he had studied and treated of the 
lives of such persons as Joan of Arc or Charlotte 
Corday. He has, however, by his studies of 
women, ‘‘ extended our sympathies,’ and given 
us an insight into the depths of woman’s nature. 
The reading of the paper was followed by an 
animated discussion. 


Currron SHAKSPERE Soctety.—/(Saturday, Nov. 28.) 


Lyty’s Campaspe was the play for consideration. 
A paper by Mr. C. H. Herford, entitled ‘‘ From 
Roister Doister to Campaspe,’’ was read, in which he 
pointed out that the period between the two plays 
was occupied, almost without practical result, in 
striving to realise a form of drama quite different 
from either of them. Roister Doister was one of 
the most striking, but it was one of the last, in- 
stances of the influence in the direction of comedy 
which was then being exerted on the drama by the 
introduction of Humanism. For directly after 
this, turgid and horror-laden tragedy, derived 
from Seneca, all but expelled the comedy of 
manners which had begun to take root. Gorboduc, 
Jocasta, Tancred and Gismunda, are examples of 
this. About this time Protestant exiles returning 
from Germany brought with them a taste for 
stage-plays. But this taste was for a moral drama, 
austere and rigid, in which the personifications of 
good triumphed over those of evil with a kind of 
exultant ferocity. This is seen in such plays as 
Nice Wanton, Glass of Government, The Dtsobedient 


Child, Like will to Like. Tragedy might well be- 





greatness of the poet, and proceeded, for the 


come supreme when two powers, naturally sq 
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unlike, formed a double phalanx for her support. 
The few comedies that were produced at this time 
depended for their popularity upon the exhibition 
of rough fun, as seen in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
Mizogonus, The Men of Gotham. Lyly approached 
the drama from none of the traditional points of 
view, and so his plays were a fresh and fruitful 
inspiration. He was the first to show an enthusi- 
astic delight in intellect and beauty, working 
itself out through the medium of literature. It is 
this intellectual side, rather than the fantastic 
side, of euphuism which is most eminently repre- 
sented in Campaspe. Plato and Aristotle, Apelles, 
Dioegnes, represent in their very different ways the 
dignity of philosophy and art, of thought and 
beauty—powers to which Alexander, with no ideal 
but universal conquest, can but bow. For Diogenes, 
the Greek Ishmaelite of the gutter, is made neither 
ridiculous nor contemptible. We are meant to see 
in him the preacher and the practiser of plain 
living and high thinking. Campaspe herself, 
drawn in the beauty of perfect simplicity of mind, 
is one of the most attractive figures in the pre- 
Shaksperian drama. She is more impressive than 
a whole morality full of the discourse of right 
doctrine or virtuous life. The originality of 
Campaspe lies in the resort to a region of life where 
the essential colour is derived neither from stream- 
ing blood, nor from the clown’s motley, but from 
the quieter light of that world of art and thought 
out of which the future greatness of the Eliza- 
bethan age was to be nourished, and which in the 
fulness of time was to be the means of making 
tragedy and comedy themselves intellectual and 
beautiful in the hands of Shakspere.—Miss Emma 
Phipson contributed a paper on ‘‘ John Lyly,”’ 
who seemed to be a playwright “‘ of necessity,’’ not 
of inclination, as he had but little skill in dramatic 
situation, or in delineation of character. This is 
the case not only in Campaspe, where, though the 
dialogue is bright and lively in parts, the characters 
are mere mouthpieces for wise or witty sayings, 
but also in that monotonous play Sapho and Phao. 
Endimion is more of a poem than a play, where the 
old theme of the love of a mortal for Diana is 
treated with much beauty, but with little skill. In 
Gallathea there is an improvement in the humourous 
scenes, and we have evidences of Shakspere’s 
indebtedness to it. It is, therefore, quite clear 
that Lyly’s fame was not made as a dramatist, but 
as the successful and popular writer of Buphues. 
Over and over again in Lyly’s pages we meet with 
thoughts that have been worked up by Shakspere 
into lines ‘‘ familiar in our mouths as household 
words,’’? and the similarity is less in the words 
than in the ideas.—Mrs. C. J. Spencer read ‘‘ First 
Impressions of Campaspe,’’ among which was a 
surprise that so readable and un tic a compo- 
sition should have been written by the author of 
Euphues. It seemed strange also that there were 
in it so few obsolete words and, considering the 
taste of the time, so little coarseness and nothing 
painful or distressing. The character of Alexander 
is drawn without a flaw, and agrees with that 
which we are told of him by other writers; and 
one is almost disposed to be angry with Campaspe 
for not reciprocating the affection of such a man, for 
Apelles had but fallen in love with her perfect face 
as Alexander had done. It was much better that 
Alexander should give her up in the way recorded 
than pine away for her or compel her to 

him. Many of the characters were then dealt 
with in detail ; and the conclusion arrived at was 
that it is a charming little play, which, while it 
does not touch the grandeur of Shakspere, yet 
forms a not unfitting introduction to the study of 
him who, like all of us, in spite of his greatness, 
was the born brother of his contemporaries.—Mr. 
J. W. Mills read a paper on ‘‘ The Classical and 
Philosophical Allusions in Campaspe,”’ showing 
that in the play there were instances of the 
pedantry of the university writers of the time ; and 
yet it was plain that Lyly’s acquaintance with 
Athenian social life, and with the Aristotelian 
philosophy, was very imperfect. On the other 
hand, the play abounds with sentences of vigorous 
antithetical construction, wonderfully bright and 
fresh-looking for English of 1584, showing that 
Lyly had that innate perception for good words 
which is one attribute of literary talent. It was 


not fair to charge Lyly, as Collier had done, with 
‘*the employment of a fabulous natural pee 
Lyly 


in order to afford similes and illustrations.’’ 





did not invent this fabulous philosophy; he found 
it universally believed in—believed in it, probably, 
himself; and so used it quite naturally and fairly, 
as did most writers of the period. e moral of 
Campaspe is consistent with that of Euphues. It is 
spoken by Alexander at the close of the play. 
“Tt were a shame Alexander should desire to 
command the world, if he could not command 
himself.”” By ‘ self-command ”’ is here implied, as 
the whole drama plainly shows, just what the wise 
Greeks expressed by ‘‘ cwpordvn,’’ and the ve 
Roman philosophers, by “ continentia.’? Mr. Mi 

will be glad if anyone will tell him something 
about ‘‘the city of Chieronte’’ (i. 1), and the 
wooden dove of Archidamus, and the wooden swan 
of Arachne (v. 4).— Mr. G. Munro Smith read a 
paper on ‘The Songs in «umpaspe,’’ saying that if 
musical rhythm is all that is required in a song, 
those of Cumpaspe would rank high; but as there 
is an absence of feeling in them, they can bear no 
comparison with similar productions of Shakspere’s. 
Reports were also presented from the following 
departments: Plants, by Mr. Leo H. Grindon ; 
a and Social Customs, by Miss Emily T. 

mith. 


Socrery or AnTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Dec. 3.) 
Tue President in the Chair.—Mr. Ferguson, the 
local secretary for Cumberland, sent a report of 
proceedings in his county, stating; inter alia, that 
some work had been commenced at Carlisle Castle 
detrimental to the old masonry, but on application 
to the War Office, it had been stopped.— The Rev. 
A. M. Scarth contributed a a on the discovery 
of a Roman villa at Wimborne, in the parish of 
Yatton, Somerset.—Among the articles exhibited 
were an ewer, found at Kilburn, on the site of the 
Benedictine Nunnery, by Mr. Everard Green; a 
Mediaeval paten with 1.u.c. in the centre, from 
Runton, Norfolk, by the Rev. C. R. Manning; a 
later thurible, from Ribble, Worcestershire, by Sir 
John MacLean; and two Spanish cut paper 
pictures, by Mr Maw, each of these contained in a 
space hardly a foot square; and a dozen or more 
minute pictures or scenes from early Biblical 
history, cut in white paper, on a black ground. 





Purtoitocicat Socrety.—(Friday, Dec. 4.) 
Rev. Pror. Sxeat, President in the Chair.—Mr. 
E. L. Brandreth gave an account of the words 
Ho— Holy, which he had sub-edited for the 
Society’s New English Dictionary. Notwithstand- 
ing the mass of material accumulated during 
twenty-five years of reading for the dictionary, he 
showed what great additions he had to make 
before the meanings of words could be treated in 
any satisfactory manner. He then gave instances 
of the way in which he had treated such words as 
‘‘hold,’’ vbd., the original meaning of which was 
“to fend, feed (cattle, sheep, &c.),’’ from which 
the other multitudinous senses had all been de- 
veloped. ‘‘ Holy,’’ a. The meaning given in most 
dictionaries of ‘‘ pure in heart, righteous,’’ in the 
general sense, was a meaning of much later de- 
velopment. The word was first used as a rendering 
of the Latin sanctus in the Christian sense of that 
word as applied to the different persons of the 
Trinity, to ange’s, the Virgin Mary, patriarchs, 
saints, martyrs, &c., then to the pope, bishops, 
and others holding religious offices. ‘‘ Hoar,” adj. 
He referred especially to an early use of that 
word as a frequent attribute of the numerous 
kinds of trees and of the stones which were noted 
as marking the boundaries of estates. Such trees 
were afterwards sometimes designated as ‘‘holy 
trees,’’ ‘‘ gospel trees.’’ He thought that ‘ hoar ”’ 
had thus acquired some such meaning besides its 
no doubt earlier one of “‘gray,’’ as ‘‘ old, sacred 
from use and as-ociation.’’ Treating of etymolo- 
gies, among others he mentioned ‘“‘hollock,’”’ a 
favourite wine of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, referred to by Gascoigne, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Taylor, the Water Poet, &c., as the 
Spanish aloqgue, which again was the Arabic nabiz 
khaliki—i e., wine of the light red colour of the 
perfume called khalak. For this etymology he was 
indebted to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. ‘‘ Holt”’’ 
meant originally ‘‘ wood,’”’ dignum, which was one 
of its meanings in Anglo-Saxon, the sole meaning 
of the cognate Dutch how’, and the principal one of 
the German Aolz. It was also cognate with the 





Old-Skavonic klada,a beam. ‘‘Hog,’’ as applied 
to a sheep, meant originally a castrated lamb. It 
was so used in Bishop Hatfield’s Survey in 1350, 
and has been continuously used in that sense from 
that day to the present. It is also said of a young 
bullock. This confirms the etymology from 
‘“‘hack,’? somewhat doubtfully given by Prof. 
Skeat, referring more especiallly to “hog,” a 
swine. ‘‘Hobble,”’ vb., was derived from *hobdban, 
presumed to be a by-form of Anglo-Saxon hoppian, 
and was thus brought into immmediate con- 
nexion with “‘hob”’ (of a fireplace), the original 
sense of which was ‘‘ projection, unevenness,’’ and 
thus also shown to cognate with a Teutonic 
*hobbén—from which the Middle High-German 
hopfen, German Atipfen, is derived by Kluge—and 
with the Dutch hobben, hobbelen. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, E one about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for ing and Christmas presents. 
GeO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-briige. 








THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
OIL COLOURS. 


THE Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in 


Oil Colours, which has now reached its third 
year, has justified the zeal and enterprise of its 
founders. The large galleries are filled; and 
though, of course, among the 786 canvassés 
there are many one would not care to see 
again and some one is sorry to have seen at all, 
the collection is, on the whole, a very creditable 
one. While English artists cover nearly all the 
wall-space with pictures of good average 
quality, it will be by the productions of an 
American—Mr. F. D. Millet—that the exhibi- 
tion will be specially remembered in after years, 
His larger work, ‘‘The Granddaughter ” (450), 
is one of those pictures of domestic pathos 
which require rare taste to prevent the senti- 
ment from becoming banal ; but there is a fresh- 
ness and simplicity in Mr. Millet’s treatment of 
it, to say nothing of its admirable workman- 
ship, which raises it to the level of noble art. 
The “granddaughter” is an invalid who is 
lying on an old-fashioned high-backed couch, 
r iy delicate colour of its cover relieving her 
pale sweet face. She has heard, notwithstand- 
ing all his caution, the step of her grandfather, 
who is gently opening the door. The picture 
is luminous throughout, and its clear, silvery 
tone is in itself no small charm. In qualities 
of light and colour Mr. Millet’s smaller picture, 
‘The Amanuensis”’ (7), is perhaps even more 
enjoyable, while the figures are equally good. 
Though there are no figure pictures which are 
quite so good, or at least so fresh, as these; and 
though we miss such members as the President 
(Sir James Linton), Mr. E. J. Gregory, and Mr. 
Macbeth, several others deserve special 
mention. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse has a picture 
of Venetian life which we recommend to the 
attention of Mr. Fildes. It is called ‘‘ Gossip ” 
(319), and shows us one of those groups of 
Venetian girls, with their pretty gay faces and 
bright picturesque costume, with which we 
have grown so familiar since their discovery 
was made by M. Van Haanen. This picture is 
on the scale suited to such genre subjects. It is 
bright and cheerful, but not gaudy or in- 
harmonious, in colour; the girls are gossiping 
and not sitting for their portraits—in a word, 
it is nearly as good as a picture of the kind can 
be. Not so pleasant in subject, but even more 
masterly, is Mr. 8. Melton Fisher's picture of 
carelessly posed, carelessly dressed, and, we 
fear, carelessly-minded damsels of a Venetian 
carnival, called ‘‘ Three Maskers”’ (406). Near 
it will be found another work, very different in 
character, but not less worthy of admiration. 
This is a well-studied group (if two can make 
a up) of ‘‘Two Falmouth Fisher Boys” 
(407) fishing from a low cliff—one rod in hand, 
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the other standing and heaving his line into the 
sea. Another group by Mr. T. B. Kennington, 
called ‘‘Poverty,” has large simplicity of 
design and an unaffected sentiment which are 
promising. Mr. G. Clausen’s ‘Little Hay- 
makers” (498) is less of a surprise, for we 
know his hand better; but he has seldom 
painted anything more finely than these un- 
sophisticated young country girls with their 
healthy pink faces glowing through their own 
shade. In this sort of natural study the best 
energies of some of our strongest young 
painters are now engaged, and there is no 
work which bears more the mark of thorough 
training and distinction of style than M. 
La Thangue’s (390). How much of promise 
there was of good future work from the 
late Everton Sainsbury was never perhaps so 
much showa as in his picture here. There is 
a true tenderness in his pair of rustic lovers, 
and much refinement as well as originality in 
the design of ‘‘ Their Eden” (54). In colour 
the picture is charming, and reminds one of 
that graceful figure of the girl in a blue dress 
against a background of sand which was in 
tie last exhibition at Burlington House. Miss 
Jane Dealy's ‘‘ Dutch Bargain” is another very 
pleasant work. Her sturdy little Dutch chil- 
dren, with their bright cheeks, have been seen 
in two or three galleries lately; and here they 
are engaged in a serious treaty for the exchange 
of dolls, which seems likely to require much 
diplomatic skill. The bright view of country 
and village beyond is cleverly sketched in, but 
there is scarcely sufficient distance. The houses 
seem more fit for the dolls than for the children, 
to say nothing of the children’s parents. Mr. W. 
Dendy Sadler is perhaps indebted to Mr. 
Marks’s ‘‘ Three Jolly Postboys,” (541) for the 
thought of his ‘‘ A hunting we will go,” but it 
is a capital picture Better still, though, is Mr. 
Frank Dadds’s ‘‘ A Modest Quencher ”’ (329), in 
which we see a huntsmin pouring himself out 
a glass of ale, with the solemn face and steady 
hand which befits the occasion. In another 
moment he will purse his lips, and place the 
glass between his eye and the light before the 
supreme moment of imbibition. Other good 
little pictures are Mr. Caffieri’s little girl 
carrying a pail—‘‘ The Fisherman’s Daughter” 
(313); Mr. Charles Green’s ‘‘ Cinderella ” (377) 
—bright and sweet, but a little hard; Mr. 
Waller’s ‘‘ Haunted,”’ with its pretty deer; and 
Mr. John Reid’s rich-coloured scene in a sunny 
village street, called ‘‘ Windmills” (23). 
Though we wish Mr. Reid were less smudgy, 
we have other and more serious reasons for 
objecting to the way in which many other 
clever men have employed their brushes. Mr. 
Napier Hemy wastes a great deal of good 
work upon an uninteresting person busy over a 
chart in a cabin; Mr. Solomon Solomon 
sacrifices a large canvas and a_ great 
amount of technical skill in depicting some 
very vulgar people in a very vulgar room ; 
Mr. F. Dicey shows us how very foolish 
@ young lady can look when she is ‘‘ gone” 
upon a young man; and Mr. F. Barnard, 
in an illustration of a Sketch by Boz; proves 
how easy and fatal is the step from “‘ character” 
to ‘‘caricature.” If ‘‘Laura” and “ Fiam- 
metta’’ were anything like the ladies repre- 
sented by Mr. Walter Crane in 718 and 761, we 
can only say that not only poetry, but prose, 
would be wasted on them: the one was plain, 
the other a “perfect fright.” Mr. Arthur 
Hacker is also rather — . Both his 
pictures are clever and well wrought; but they 
are dull, and one is a great deal too large for 
its trivial subject. 

In landscape and seascape the exhibition is 
especially rich. Mr. Alexander Harrison’s long 
green ‘‘ Wave” (41) is a very fine piece of 
realistic sea painting, and a beautiful picture as 
well. Near it is a charming study of light and 





colour called ‘‘ Jewels of the Adriatic,” by Mr. 
T. C. Farrer, of which it is sufficient praise to 
say that it justifies its title. We have never 
seen Mr. Wimperis in greater force. In his 
‘‘Ford in the New Forest” (674) he almost 
rivals Mr. Thomas Collier in luminousness and 
colour. The latter artist is but barely repre- 
sented by two small works. They suffer some- 
what by comparison with his water-colours, 
but that was almost inevitable. Mr. Stargitt 
distinguishes himself by a fine ‘‘ Dorsetshire 
Moor” (161), and Mr. Yeend King’s “ Ferry- 
man’s Daughter” (389) is the best picture we 
have seen by him. Mr. Orrock also in ‘‘On 
the Coquet” (449) and other small pictures 
seems to go somewhat beyond his former level, 
though this has always been above the average. 
And here we must pause, though we have not 
exhausted half the works of merit in this 
exhibition. 

It must now suffice us to name some of 
those artists whose claims to mention are at 
least equal to some specially noticed. Among 
these are Messrs. Henry Moore, R. A. M. 
Stevenson, J. Clayton Adams, George Elgood, 
John White, Edwin Hayes (who sends a fine 
sea piece, ‘‘Entrance to St. Sampson's, 
Guernsey” (134), with real motion in really 
liquid water), Frank Walton, R. Caton Wood- 
ville, W. L. Wyllie, Arthur Lemon, William 
Simpson, John Fulleylove, E. Bale, L. E. 
Colesworth, H. S. Marks, R.A., E. A. Ward, 
H. Cameron, E. Parton, A. Parsons, S. R. 
Cadogan, T. Huson, R. Beavis, R. Swoboda, 
A. Birkenruth, and Adrian Stokes. Mrs. 
Stokes and Mrs. Waller, Miss E. A. Armstrong, 
Miss F. White, Miss E. Berkeley, and some 
other ladies should not be forgotten. 

Ia conclusion, we must express some dissatis- 
faction with the illustrated catalogue. Many of 
the best pictures, such as those of Mr. Millet, 
are not included, and some of the worst, Mr. 
Phil Morris’s ‘‘ Sisters,’ for instance, are ; and, 
possibly on account of some new process em- 
ployed, most of the plates are dull and in- 
effective. Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 





OBITUARY, 
DAVID COX, JUN. 

On Sunday last there died at Chester House, 
Streatham Hill, Mr. David Cox, jun., in his 
seventy-seventh year. Art has lost in him a 
landscape-painter of the good old school, and his 
friends a man of a noble type rarely met with. 
His sketches from nature fascinate by their 
manly truthfulness and freshness, the skies full 
of movement and air, the colour liquid, and yet 
showing powerful touch. He seized his sub- 
jects—and he loved to tackle the most difficult 
ones—and filtered them through his poetic 
mind with astounding rapidity. It was a rare 
treat to see him lay on the first tints on a large 
surface in broad harmonious washes with a sort 
of furore. The remark has been made that it 
was artistically his misfortune to be the son of 
his father; yet none admired his work more 
than his father himself, who even copied one or 
two of his son’s sketches without improving on 
them. His modesty, his pitiless criticism of his 
own work, were in striking contrast with the 
veneration with which he would speak of the 
work of his father, of Turner, and others. 
Those who possess his drawings will feel an 
affection for them that they will not readily 
bestow on others. Patriarchal in his home life, 
large of heart, simple in his habits, shy and 
retiring to strangers, with great dignity and a 
widely cultivated mind, he gave himself heart 
and soul to his friends, and charmed them by 
the genial warmth beaming in his grey eagle 
eyes, perplexed them by his generosity, and 
deeply impressed them by the earnestness of his 
convictions end the purity and refinement of his 
lan “sa One always felt the better for being 
with him. . 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that many of the Farnley 
Turners, and a large number of the finest 
Turner drawings which are housed elsewhere, 
will find their way to Burlington House this 
winter. It is, indeed, intended that the forth- 
coming exhibition shall be particularly rich in 
the water-colours of our greatest master, which 
will, it is reported on excellent authority, for 
the first time find adequate representation in a 
public gallery. Many of the owners of the 
finest drawings have signified their willingness 
to lend, and it can hardly be doubted that the 
result of the exhibition will be to lead the 
public to a much higher estimate of Turner as 
a master of water-colour than they have ever 
yet entertained. It is chiefly among connois- 
seurs that his entirely exceptional command of 
the medium has hitherto been recognised. To 
the large public Turner has been too much a 
painter in oils. We may add that the Turner 
Exhibition of the present winter, though im- 
mense and impressive, is not intended to be 
exhaustive. It is proposed to retain certain of 
his drawings for another year. 


MEssrs. KEGAN, PAuL, TRENCH, & Co., will 
publish before Christmas the first number of a 
new art quarterly, entitled the Century Guild 
Hobby Horse. It will be written by artists for 
artists and lovers of art; and printed on hand- 
made paper, large quarto, with illustrations 
and ornaments. 


Amon the arrangements at the Royal Insti- 
tution, after Christmas, are a course of three 
lectures by Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, on 
‘* Naukratis”; and another course of three 
lectures by Prof. C. T. Newton, on ‘The 
Unexhibited Portion of the Greek and Roman 
Sculptures in the British Museum,” illustrated 
with drawings and casts. 


In January next Messrs. Dowdeswell intend 
holding an Exhibition of Drawings from 
Nature made during the past season by Mr. 
James Orrock, illustrative of Sir Walter tt’s 
‘Scenery on the Border Land,”’ including the 
districts of Warkworth, Alnwick, Berwick, 
a Newark, Bamborough, and Holy 

sland. 


Mr. Farrer has this moment finished at 
least two etchings for Messrs. Goupil of New 
York City. They are of the kind denominated 
by the dealer ‘‘important.” That is to say they 
are large and elaborate, and, we are happy to 
report, they are also legitimately fascinating. 
One of them, in composition the most attrac- 
tive, records the beauty of the Wye as it passes 
by and well nigh surrounds the exquisite ruin 
of Tintern. Another is entitled ‘‘The Silent 
Pool.” Its scene is on some flat land in the 
neighbourhood of Wastwater. Trees are re- 
flected in the stillness of the pool, and the 
landscape is of the kind that many of the 
lovers of nature—and many of the | anil of 
the landscape of Mr. B. W. Leader—find to be 
impressive. Under any circumstances it is 
admirably wrought; but we confess, for our 
own parts, that we derive pleasure r- 
ticularly from the treatment of the sky. Thi 
is an unusual success in etching, generally at a 
disadvantage as compared with delicate line- 
engraving in dealing with the phenomena of 
the heavens. Mr. Farrer’s sky, in the print of 
which we speak, is at once serene, radiant, and 
vivacious. 


WE have seen the first three of a proposed 
series of reproductions from certain prints of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, undertaken by Mr. 
Frank Short-—a very gifted young artist—and 
to be published by Mr. Dunthorne. They are 
copies of the favourite subjects known as the 
‘* Water Mill,” ‘‘ Raglan Castle,” and ‘‘ Procris 
and Cephalus.” We will say at once of them 
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that they are very much more successful 
than any other reproductions of the magnum 
opus of Turner yet attempted. Nor is the 
reason for this hard to declare. With one or 
two unimportant exceptions, they are the only 
attempts made to render Turner’s effects by 
Turner’s own means. In other words, they are 
no achievement of photography or photogravure 
but the result of the labour of an individual 
artist, who has contentedly sunk his individu- 
ality in the exercise of his self-appointed task. 
Taking up a copper-plate, prepared for the 
process of etching, and along with it one of 
Turner’s pure etchings for the Liber, he has 
wrought upon his plate a facsimile of Turner’s 
pure etching. That done, the pure etching is 
discarded, and Turner’s completed print for the 
same subject is taken up in its place, and 
becomes the model till the work is accomplished. 
This later work—the connoiseur does not need 
to be informed—is executed in mezzotint. In 
mezzotint Mr. Short has made himself an 
adept. The consequence is that it will im- 
mediately be within the power of the lover of 
Turner’s art to purchase an exact facsimile of 
it for the sum of one guinea. The original 
print, in fine condition, costs, it may be sur- 
mised, some ten or twelve guineas, and is, 
moreover, so rare that it is, in proper condition, 
beyond the reach of all but afew. The con- 
noisseur who possesses Turner’s own prints, 
and has an eye to their commercial value, may 
possibly ask himself whether he is commercially 
to be the loser through the issue of these 
singularly skilful reproductions. Not in the 
least, we can assure him. For, however per- 
fect a reproduction may be, it is in human 
nature to desire and determine to possess the 
original, if one’s pocket is only deep enough. 
And reproduction spreads wide the knowledge 
of great art—spreads it from Edinburgh to 
Chicago. As a consequence the original is 
sought for in Chicago, where of old it never 
was wanted. 


THE sale of Rembrandts belonging to Mr. 
John West, of Bayswater, was extremely dis- 
a Messrs. Sotheby will, we hear, 
shortly be engaged in selling a collection of 
prints of a very different character. This is 
the collection of Mr. F. 8. Ellis, the famous 
bookseller, late of New Bond Street, whose 
library passed under the hammer only the 
other day, and realised great prices. 
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THE STAGE. 
IRVING’s ‘‘ LOUIS XI.” 

Wuen Mr. Irving first produced ‘ Louis the 
Eleventh” at the Lyceum, more than seven 
years ago, there was nothing in the perform- 
ance to ‘ avert,”’ as Bacon says, ‘‘ the dolours 
of death.” The dolours of death were 
painfully dominant throughout the whole 
interpretation. Of course, it would be un- 
reasonable to invite an actor to banish from 
his performance one of its most forcible 
features—unreasonable to forget that the 
death scenes of ‘Louis XI.” are among 
those from which the greatest effects are 
to be obtained. The king does not appear 
upon the scene in the first act. When he 
does appear, in the second act, he is already 
very poorly. Things are more obviously 
amiss with him in the third. In the fourth 
he isa great deal worse. But his capacity 
for getting worse would appear to be un- 
limited. For in the fifth act he is in the 
throes of dissolution, and he dies for a quarter 
of an hour or so, on various parts of the 
stage. It is not Mr. Irving’s fault, any more 


than it was Mr. Charles Kean’s, that the 





king’s process of decay is somewhat too pro- 
longed. The thing is effective, and it must 
be well done, and it is excellently well done. 
But it did appear to us of old to be Mr. 
Irving’s mistake not to seize, by hook or by 
crook, every slight occasion that presented 
itself to give, if not an occasional sense of 
elevation, at all events an occasional sense of 
pathos. We had a grim comedy and a sordid 
suffering. Louis was superstitious, his piety 
was horribly self-interested, his vindictiveness 
was disgusting, his meanness knew no inter- 
mission. To whitewash such a character 
would have been too wholly absurd. It was 
only possible to humanise him. Now Casimir 
Delavigne has humanised him much more 
than Sir Walter Scott. With Sir Walter he 
was purely a fiend. Mr. Irving, in his later 
performances—notably on Monday evening— 
has found means to give even to his sufferings 
the occasional note of dignity and pathos 
which permits us an interest it is impossible 
to take in the long-drawn craftiness and 
tyranny of the regal Quilp. The change is 
not much, but it is sufficient. It enables us 
to connect the character not only with the 
blackening portraiture of Scott, and with the 
sometimes ignoble prosiness of Mr. Bouci- 
cault, but likewise with the more poetical 
imagination of Delavigne—which the transla- 
tion has not quite closely followed—and with 
the really suggestive record of the contem- 
porary chronicler who tells us, in the 
following words, how all the days of the 
king were labour and sorrow : 
‘“*T have known him,” says that chronicler, 
‘and been his servant in the flower of his age 
and in the time of his greatest prosperity. 
But never did I see him without uneasiness and 
care. Of all amusements, he loved only the 
chase and hawking in its season; and in this 
he had almost as much uneasiness as joy, for 
he rode hard and arose early, and sometimes 
ursued far, and recked of no weather, so that 
he was wont to return very weary and well- 
nigh ever in wrath with some. I think that 
from his childhood unto his death he had no 
ceasing of labour and of trouble.” 


So far then as the character permits it to 
be, Louis XI.—always very cleverly in- 
terpreted—is now one of Mr. Irving’s greatest 
parts. I was told in America by those who 
saw him there that it had come to be his 
greatest ; but it can only be said to be that if 
by ‘‘ greatest” is meant the part in which 
he uses most completely, exhausts most 
thoroughly, the material which the part 
affords. To esteem him more highly in 
‘‘ Louis XI.” than in the best of the Shak- 
sperian characters is not to see the imagina- 
tion and the dignity which in these greater 
parts he adds to his technical skill. Touches 
of these things there are, as I have now indi- 
cated, in his Louis XI.; but it is of the very 
essence of the business that the part shall 
remain as a whole sordid and repulsive—a 
brilliant and elaborate portraiture of undis- 
guised and various evil. The performance is 
subtle, because it is ingenious and extra- 
ordinarily finished ; but the subtlety is the 
artist’s, and not the author’s. The character 
that comes to be interpreted is not subtle at 
all. There may be real subtlety in a char- 
acter stirred at one moment by religious 
emotion, betrayed at another into ignoble 
conduct. But there is no subtlety in a char- 
acter ever upon the lowest levels of moral 





conception, a character quite uniformly selfish, 
and having no fight with selfishness, because 
the good of another never occurs as a possible 
ideal, and the notion of self-aggrandisement 
and its eminent righteousness is erected into 
a religion. Louis has no other religion; he 
has no moral sense. He is intellect un- 
attended by the clogs of conscience. He is 
free to execute his purposes, regardless of 
whose rights they may infringe. Even the 
superstition which he deems to be his religion 
is no clog upon him. He makes five prayers 
to five little metal saints, when the Angelus 
sounds, and they are quite detached from his 
life. He was planning a murder before the 
Angelus began. The Angelus sounded and had 
to be attended to. Then he went back to his 
planning. There is subtlety only when religious 
feeling, or a sense of moral responsibility, or 
some sense of pity, stays the hand, balances 
the scale, arrests, for a while at least, judg- 
ment and action. Louis XI. is not subtle. 
He is quite simple in his nature. He goes 
his own way, for his own ends, very straight. 
He does not deviate for a moment into 
humanity. He adds to his intellectual crafti- 
ness only the stupidity of superstition; and 
the unbroken uniformity of his ruthless 
egotism Mr. Irving illustrates with a con- 
vincing skill. 

I cannot say as much—but it would be 
ridiculous, of course, to expect to say as 
mach—for the other performers. Miss 
Emery, indeed, acts the heroine’s part with 
grace, and with that real simplicity which has 
always been a major portion of her charm. 
Hers, next to Mr. Irving’s, is the part best 
looked, best played; and Mr. Alexander— 
save for one or two over-noisy moments— 
embodies well enough the author’s notion of 
a loyal lover and a faithful son. There are 
sentences of feeling which he says with the 
true ring. The Dauphin’s relations with his 
father are somewhat more cordial than his- 
tory warrants us to suppose. Mr. Wenman 
is fairly imperative as Jacques Cottier, the 
king’s favourite leech; but Mr. Harbury 
makes no very recognisable or memorable 
character of Philippe de Comines. And 
Mr. Mead, as the admirable ecclesiastic whom 
an after-time canonised, I believe, as “‘ Saint ” 
Frangois de Paul, is not so satisfactory as he 
might be. Mr. Mead is an excellent elocu- 
tionist of the order of professed elocutionists. 
He is therefore readily accepted as an excel- 
lent Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet.” But he carries the 
Ghost’s method a little too far. He carries it 
into other parts which have nothing in common 
with it. I know that his Ghost’s method—of 
impressive monotony—happens to suit also 
the immovable ecclesiastic of the stage. But 
the immovable and monotonous ecclesiastic 
of the stage is a wholly conventional being, 
from Friar Laurence downwards; and . 
Mead’s Frangois de Paul, conceived after this 
fashion, is invariable of voice and inflexible 
of countenance. The stage ecclesiastic— 
especially the nobler ecclesiastic — wants 
reforming altogether. Whatever Francois de 
Paul was like, he was not like that ; for it is 
not an unvaried voice and an inflexible visage 
that work an influence upon men. 

Freperick WEDMORE. 
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THE ‘“‘ EUMENIDES” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


ONCE more the promoters of the Greek play at 
Cambridge have attained a remarkable success. 
They deserve the highest credit, in the first 
place, for the selection of the play—not, by the 
way, an obvious selection, but rather one 
which must have incurred many strong a prioré 
objections. The problems the play discusses 
are in many respects remote from ordinary 
human interests ; the machinery of the action 
is difficult, the chorus of Furies, terrible in 
Aeschylus’s days of faith, was almost sure to be 
grotesque to a sceptical modern audience. If 
the dignity of a hero is difficult to attain upon 
the stage, how much more the dignity of a god, 
and moreover, a god interfering in the whole 
action of the play! Yet all these objections 
were seen through, and found to be of no 
nee as compared with the great and 
indestructible splendour of Aeschylus’s con- 
ception. 
ut if the choice was exceptionally good, so 
also was the execution. The scenery and stage 
arrangements were as perfect as so small a 
theatre could permit ; and everybody concerned, 
from the s to the carpenters, worked with 
at zeal to ensure success. Where so many 
id well, it is only fair to make one’s praise 
more distinct by noting, in the first place, the 
Apollo, whose ap ce and acting delighted 
everybody ; the Athene, who played as if she 
had long experience of her art, and whose 
dignity was no small feature in the perform- 
ance. The leading Fury and the chorus also 
acquitted themselves of a most arduous part 
with extraordin. spirit; and it was very 
generally nem | that so good a chorus for 
its number, so full of tone, so precise, and so 
intelligent had hardly ever been heard by any 
musician present. This praise is all the more 
deserved, because Dr. Stanford’s music was, as 
usual, very difficult. He made no attempt at 
archaism, but wrote it as dramatically as he 
could, with all the modern aids and resources 
of his art. There was, indeed, not room for 
soothing melodies when the Furies rage ; and so 
that side of his work may have seemed deficient 
to those who feel no other music, but even to 
them the beautiful phrase, or Leitmotiv, which 
appears in the overture, in the introit ot 
as, and with much enrichment in the final 
scene, must have shown what the gifted com- 
poser could do in his sweet moments. We were 
all so busy with the Greek and the music that 
we had not time till afterwards to study Mr. 
Verrall’s translation. Without going into 
minute criticism, it may be pronounced quite 
worthy of his high reputation. The poetical 
form of the choruses saves it from being the 
sublimated prose crib which is often presented 
to us now as an adequate version of a Greek 


play. . 

aults, or what seem to the critic to be 
faults, are only worth pointing out in two 
cases—either when a bad thing has been unduly 
magnified, or when a good thing is so good 
that a discriminating judgment is higher praise 
than mere laudation. 

It is from this latter point of view that the 
following reservations are made ; and probably 
the stage manager could, if he liked, give a 
satisfactory refutation of these friendly stric- 
tures, ere appeared to be something 
melo-dramatic in the conception of the lesser 
parts—the Delphic priestess, and the ghost 
of Clytemnestra; the agitated action of the 
latter being very fine in itself, but unlike 
that of any stage ghost familiar even in modern 
plays. So, also, the herald and his trumpet, 
with its stage echo, was below Aeschylean 
dignity. The same objection was felt by many 
of the audience to the eine of Orestes. But in 
one respect he seemed to err the other way, for 
he took the first apparition of the veritable 
Athene in all her majesty rather as an in- 
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terested 5 tor than as an anxious sup- 


pliant. is apparent unconcern was also 
exhibited by the Apollo, in the scene when he 
stood calmly all through the first great passion- 
ate invective of the Furies ; and only at the end 
he comes out with his trenchant command, that 
unless they depart at once he will transfix them 
with his arrows. Surely, Aeschylus meant his 
chorus to rail at the temple, as the visible 
habitation of the god’s presence; and his en- 
trance should have been sudden, and at the 
close of the choric passage. 

The voting scene at the trial was generally 
felt to drag, and here only in the whole per- 
formance people began to look at their books 
to see what would come next. It is not the 
first time that such a scene has been a com- 
parative failure. It was saved by the splendid 
appearance and dignity of Athene ; but never- 
theless the contrast of her voice to the quality 
of all the other voices made many good critics 
feel that in this kind of drama the Greeks were 
right to employ men only as actors, and that 
if the other fine qualities could have been 
secured, the stronger voice of a man would 
have been more effective. Yet to most of the 
audience the consequent loss in appearance, and 
in interest, must have outweighed these perhaps 
scholastic predispositions. But if the Athene 
was fairer than the sons of men, why were the 
temples represented in the scenes of cold marble 
and not richly coloured, as we now know 
that the Greeks coloured them ? 

Last, but most serious in this list of criti- 
cisms comes the question : why was a pronuncia- 
tion sanctioned which is nothing better than 
the vilest jargon to any ears but those of the 
English schools and universities? When 
Athene pronounces zpayua as xpiyua we might 
imagine that there was some theory that Ionic 
dialect was more archaic than Attic, and that 
they imagined it correct to read Attic with an 
Tonic accent. But when we heard 1} dpés pro- 
nounced as tie drays, and dind{ouv as diecayzow, 
we felt uncertain whether to laugh or hiss. 
There is no question about the pronunciation of 
most of the vowel sounds ; a, :, and ov above all. 
Why must Greek at Cambridge be unintelligible 
or ridiculous to any Greek scholar beyond the 
narrow bounds of England? As long as Greek 
is to be treated as a mere dead language, 
almost exclusively in writing, these absurdities 
do little harm ; but when it comes to be spoken 
such insular eccentricities are very mischievous 
indeed. This is all the more regrettable in so 
noble an attempt to bring the splendid master- 
pieces of Greek literature out of the sphere of 
pedants and pedagogues, out of the sphere of 
exercises and examinations, and to introduce 
them to the large educated public, which is 
disposed to discourage the study of the lan- 
guage as too costly for modern time and 
talent. The most solid and practical argument 
against such theories is to show sensible and 
thoughtful people of the world—aye, and 
scholars too—what there is in this literature 
which makes it unique in the history of 
culture. 

If ever the special function and duty of an 
ancient university was clearly fulfilled, it was 
in this great and successful effort. Any 
thoughtful hearer could there see, what many 
Greek scholars had felt but dimly before, that 
the great moral problems of the world were 
grasped and portrayed by Aeschylus as no 
poet has ever since grasped them. The fre- 
quent obscurity and the gloom of his style is 
not the artificial striving after effect, but the 
atmosphere of the vast and mysterious 
problems for which his genius yearned to find a 
solution. It was interesting to hear sundry 
college dons hazarding, what they half feared 
to think, that after all Sophocles, their darling, 
was on a lower plane, and could not even aspire 
to these empyrean heights. 


The seeing and hearing of the ‘“‘ Eumenides ” 
brought home this and many kindred truths to 


old students of the play, just as the perform- . 


ance of a Shaksperian play teaches the mere 
student infinite beauties which his reading 
cannot reveal, Such were the lessons taught 
to those that went to hear and appreciate 
honestly this wonderful piece. For however 
inaccurate may have been the details, whatever 
mistakes even the keenest archaeologist may 
have made in the s2tting, the eternal features 
of the tragedy were there—the curious and 
intimate juxtaposition of gods and mortal men, 
the conflict of sacred duties, sanctioned by 
ancient and religious precedent, the rival claims 
of the ties of blood, and the verdict of reason, 
Of course, these things were thrown away 
upon many of the hearers, There were 
groups of elderly people, including dons, 
who talked during the choruses as if some 
stupid girl were strumming the piano, 
who distracted their neighbours by remarks 
even more vapid than such ill-timed garrulous- 
ness implies—a great contrast to the attentive 
undergraduates, who thronged to hear and to 
learn in sympathetic silence. 

Indeed, it was strange to one standing near 
the orchestra and looking backward on the 
most cultivated audience in England, and 
among them some great men whom everybody 
knows, how dull this public looked, and wooden, 
especially the learned ladies. Reading books 
and trying to think seemed to have taken the 
bloom of freshness and the brightness of in- 
telligence from their countenances, and one 
shuddered to think that this was the result of 
poring over classical books, or taking an interest 
in classical learning. A glance at the stage was 
very reassuring. There there was life, verve, 
earnestness, vivacity. But, alas! will not the 
day come when these now living young crea- 
tures will run down to Cambridge to see the 
next generation at its Greek play, and when 
the only light reflected from their faces will be 
that of their spectacles ? 

J. P. Manarry. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE anniversary of Mozart’s death was cele- 
brated last Saturday afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace, but only the first part of the programme 
was devoted to his music. It was certainly not 
for lack of material, for we were reminded that 
the Salzburg ‘‘ band-master’’ wrote in all 626 
works. It would surely have been an excellent 
opportunity to bring forward one of the diverti- 
menti or symphonies which have never been 
heard in London. The performance of the 
‘“‘ Jupiter”” symphony was exceedingly fine. 
Mr. Manns has an orchestra which for body and 
quality of tone it would be difficult to surpass. 
Mdme. Frickenhaus interpreted in her best 
manner Mozart's ‘‘ Coronation” Concerto in D 
The work, we believe, has not been heard at the 
Palace since 1872, when it was performed by 
Herr Reinecke. This composer’s clever cadenzas 
were played by Mdme. Frickerhaus. Mr. G. A. 
Clinton was heard to advantage in the Adagio 
from the Clarionet Concerto. Mr. Santley was 
the vocalist, and received much applause for 
the Serenade and Aria from ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
The second part of the programme included 
Dvorak’s charming Notturno for strings, and a 
Capriccio Italien for orchestra by Tschaikowsky, 
and Mr. F. Cowen’s suite ‘‘The Language of 
the Flowers.” The Capriccio is lively, some of 
the themes are pleasing and original, and the 
orchestration is interesting, though at times 
noisy. In spite of much merit, we do not think 
the piece likely to become a favourite. 

The third Brinsmead Concert was held at 





St. James’s Hall on Saturday evening last, 
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M. Camille de Saint-Saens’s name formed a 
prominent feature in the programme, and it 
was a great advantage to hear the composer 
interpret his own works. We admit the clever- 
ness of the C minor Concerto (Op. 44), but all the 
fire and brilliancy of M. de Saint-Saen’s playing 
is needed to make us forget for the time that all 
that glitters is not gold. At the close of the 
rformance the composer was greeted with 
foud and continued applause. The Septuor in 
E flat (Op. 65) for trumpet, strings, and piano- 
jorte, is a work written in suite form. Itis an 
uncomfortable mixture of the antique and 
modern. It was played in June 1884 by Mr. 
C. Hallé, at one of his recitals, as a genuine 
septuor, and a second hearing does not make 
us like it any better. We say frankly what 
we think of these works. At the same time, 
we must remind our readers that M. de Saint- 
Saens occupies a distinguished position among 
French comrposers, and Messrs. Brinsmead 
did well to invite him to their concerts. The 
symphony of the evening was Raff's ‘‘ Lenore.” 
The book containing an analysis of the works 
ven away free of charge, it is true, but 
malt ie ought to be free of faults. We were 
—_ informed that ‘after Raff’s third sym- 
ony ‘‘Im Walde,” he went back to story- 
Pd and there remained. But is not = 
fourth symphony in G minor (Op. 167) purel 
abstract music ? Then the analysis of the first 
movement was by no means satisfactory, while 
that of the second was very incorrect. With 
regard to the performance under the direction 
of Mr. Ganz, we can praise the two middle 
movements, but the first was somewhat lacking 
in delicacy and the last in spirit. Two or- 
chestral movements from Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
‘‘Sleeping Beauty” were given, but they do 
not produce their proper effect when heard thus 
in detatched form. The programme, which in- 
cluded overtures by Weber and Rossini and 
vocal music sung by Mr. E. Lloyd, was, as 
usual, too long. In spite of the bad weather, 
the hall was crowded. 

The programme of the last Monday Popular 
Concert included two novelties. Brahms has 
written in all three quartetts for strings, and 
of these only two, the second and third, have 
been heard at these concerts. The one in C 
minor (Op. 51, No. 1) is remarkable for its 
energy, its earnestness and its elaborateness. 
In the first and last movements the composer 
is, perhaps, in too restless, too anxious a mood ; 
but the two middle ones, though not without 
sighing and longing, have movements of peace 
and satisfaction. The work was admirably 
interpreted by Mdme. Néruda and her usual 
associates. The other novelty—P. E. Bach’s C 
minor Sonata for violin and piano (Mdme. 
Néruda and Mr. C. Hallé)—is an interesting 
example of the best chamber music written 
after J. 8. Bach and before Haydn. Mr. C. 
Hallé played with much delicacy and refine- 
ment Beethoven’s seldom heard Sonata in F 
(Op. 54). Mr. Clifford Hallé, a son of the 
eminent pianist, made his début as a vocalist. 
He has a baritone voice of good quality, though 
apparently not of great power; and it has heen 
thoroughly well trained. He sang with great 
taste airs by Handel, Scarlatti and Carissimi, 
and had the advantage of being accompanied 
by his father. The concert concluded with 
Fibich’s Pianoforte Quartett in E minor. 

Mr. Dannreuther gave his third concert at 
Orme Square, Bayswater, last Thursday week. 
The programme commenced with a pianoforte 
Trio in F minor (Op. 2) by Wilh. Weckbecher. 
This composer’s name is quite unknown to us. 
The work is decidedly a promising one. The 
first movement is long, but clear in form and 
development. The Adagio is pleasing, but the 
Scherzo rather laboured. The finale is light 
and brilliant. The trio was played by Messrs. 
Dannreuther, Kummer, and Ould. The pro- 





gramme included Dr. Parry’s Sonata in A for 
pianoforte and violoncello (the middle move- 
ment of which was much applauded), and 
Beethoven’s Trio (Op. 97). Miss Lena Little 
sang P. Cornelius’s graceful cycle of songs 
entitled ‘‘ Weihnachtslieder.”’ 

The second Heckmann Quartett Concert was 
held last Tuesday evening at Prince’s Hall. 
The programme contained no novelty. It com- 
menced with Dittersdorf’s Quartett in E flat. 
It is strange to find this composer’s name in 
the programmes of the series, and not that of 
his great contemporary, Haydn. Herr Heck- 
mann and his associates played the work with 
perfect ensemble. The two other quartetts were 
Mozart in C and Beethoven in F (Op. 349, 
No. 1). We did not like the somewhat 
effeminate reading of the first and last move- 
ments in the latter work. The Adagio was, 
however, given with great feeling, and Herr 
Bellmann’s artistic rendering of the important 
’cello part deserves recognition. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


‘MUSIC NOTES. 


THE newly-formed Popular Wagner Concert 
Society will give its first concert at Willis’s 
Rooms next Monday. The conductor is Herr 
Franz Liederitz. 


THE New Shakspere Society’s musical con- 
ductor, Mr. J. Greenhill, is to give a Shakspere 
concert at Tulse Hill in J anuary. 
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(Dublin: M. H. GILL & SON.) 


MARY TUDOR: an Historical 


Drama. In Two Parts. By the late Sir AUBREY DE 
VERE. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
‘** Few finer historical plays than the first of Sir Aubrey 
De Vere’s on Mary Tudor have been written since Shakes- 
peare’s time.” —Spectator. 


Third Edition, with Portrait of Arthur Hallam, 3s. 6d, 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN 


MEMORIAM.” By ALFRED GATTY, D.D., Vicar of 
Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. 
““We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of 
the work; in fact, help which very few readers of Mr. 
Tennyson can afford to espise.’’—Spectator. 


Uniform witn the Aldine Editioh of the British Poets. 


’ 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by 8. W. SINGER. With a Life of 
the Poet by W. WATKISS LLOYD. Feap 8vo. Ten vols., 
2s. 6d. each ; or in half-morocco, 5s. 


‘* A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the 

t. The print, like that of the well-known ‘ Aldine Poets,’ 

s beautifully clear ; the notes are useful and concise. The 

edition, considering the style in which it is produced, is one 
of the cheapest ever published.” —/Pall Mall Gazette, 1875. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 


POETS. Printed on tone: paper, fea». Svo, and neatly 
bound in cloth, 5s. each, except Uollins, 3s. 6d. 

*.* A CHEAP REPRINT of the S#RIES, neat cloth, 
1s. 6d. per volume; or t*:e 52 vols. bound in half-morocco, 
£9 9s. 

Akenside—Beattie—Burns, 3 vols.—Butler—Chaucer, 6 
vols.—Churchill, 2 vols,—Collins—-Cow r, 3 vols.—Dryden, 
5 vols.—Falconer—Goldsmith—Gray—Kirke White— Milton, 
3 vols.—Parnell—Pope, 3 vols.—Prior, 2 vols.—Shakespeare's 
Poems—Spenser, 5 vols.—Surrey—Swift, 3 vols.—Thomson, 
2 vols.—Wyatt— Young, 2 vols. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES FORM A NEW SERIES, 
IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 5s. EACH. 


William Blake—Rogers—Chatterton, 2 vols. - Raleigh and 
Wotton, with Selections from other Courtly Poets, from 1540 
to 1650—Campbell—John Keats—George Herbert—Henry 





umphantly.”—Times. 








Vaughan—Coleridge, 2 vols, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 


MOHAWEKS, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED NOVEL by M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” will be n in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA, and continued 
throughout the year. 

The same number will contain the First Chapters of a 
New Serial Story entitled ‘THAT OTHER PERSON,” and 
—— of those short stories for which the Magazine is 
amous. 

One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 








OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo, at 
all Libraries. 


OTHUAR. 


By OUIDA. 


Second Edition now ready, 38 vols., crown 8vo,, at every 
ary. 


CAMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 

“Mr. McCarthy's brilliant new novel. . . . A story of true and 
false love, told in that wise and witty way of which Mr. McCarthy has 
th 3 Were Camiola, like Romey, cut out in little 


e secret. . . . sare, 
and set about in some dozen or so of ordinary novels, the field o 
fiction would be marvellously brightened "—Daily News. 





Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6. 


PRINCE OTTO, 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of “New Arabian 
Nights.” 


“A book which is destined to live. In a word, ‘Prince Otto’ has 
already been assigned a place in literature.”— Vanity Fair. + 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EARTHQUAKE; or, Six Days and a 
Sabbath. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ Lon- 
don Poems,” ‘‘ God and the Man,” &c. 





IN the MIDDLE WATCH By W. Clark 
Russell, Author of ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘On the 
Fo'ks'le Head,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies. 
Author of ‘‘ Nature near London,” “ The Life of the 
Fields.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 





IN PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories of 


Sea Adventure Retold. By James Payn. Author of 
“ By Proxy,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


“ Contains as much romance and daring as would satisfy the adven- 
turous spirit of the most dashing and plucky English boy. But the 
stories have a charm beyond the range of youthful minds. The tales 
form a part of history ; they deal with matters at which, when they 
happened, all the world wondered, and some portion of it wept. The 
book is delightful reading.” — Whitehall Review. 





THE TALK of the TOWN. By James 
PAYN, Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. With 
Twelve Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is certainly one of Mr. Payn’'s best. It is as vivacious 
asany of sts predecessors, as full of spirits and buoyant fun, and 
its interest is as well sustained. It is, morcover, marked by a vein of 

thos which seems tu be more forcible and more natural than any 
he has hitherto worked.”—Atheneum, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


THE PROPHET of the GREAC SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


“ This book gives the author au indisputable place in the first rank 
of American novelists. . . . he heroine is a really exquisite 
creation, full of health, grace, and womauly loyalty.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Eliza- 


BETH STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘Beyond the 
Gates,” &c, Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


LOVE; or, a name. By Julian Hawthorne, 


Author of “ Fortune's Fool,” ‘‘ Garth,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Hawthorne has a more powerful imagination than any con- 
temporary writer of fiction,”’—Academy. 


{NDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. 
By ONE OF THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
(Jn the press. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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The Religious Tract Society's List. 


HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the 


Together with a complete Vocabulary, and an Examina- 
tion of the Chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated 
by G°Esrons p premples and Comments. By the Rev. 
G. GRE D.D. _ Revised and Improved Edition. 

hy, 78. 6d., eth boards. 

This well keown baudbook, which has passed through several editions, 
has now been complet: ly revised ; additions and modifications appe. ring 
on almost every page. Constant reference is made to the Revised New Tes- 
tament of 1881, and more especially to the Greek Text of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort. The Vocabulary hes been entirely remodelled, and the work in its 
new form is offered to Tutors, Cl sses, and Private Students, in confidence 
that it will be found more than ever adapted to their needs. The former 
numberirg of the Sections hes been retained, to that this edition may be 
used in class, together with copies of the preceding ones. Several changes, 
minute but not unimportant, have been made in the topography, so that 
the eye may more cffectually aid the mind. 


NEW VOLUME. 

PRESENT DAY TRACTS.—VII. Price 
2s. 6d.. cloth boards. Containing Tracts by Dr. H. 
MEYER, Professor BRUCE, Dr. MAC JA LISTER, 
F.RS., Professor RADFORD THOMSON, Dr. 
MACLEAN. and Sir WM. DAWSON, President- 
Elect of the British Association. 

BYPATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol. VIII. THE DWELLERS onthe NILE: 
Chapters on the Life, Literature, Hitosy, a and Cus- 
toms of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. ALLIS 
BUDGE, M.A., Assistant in Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards, 

NEW VOLUME BY DR. EDERSHEIM. 

ISRAEL and JUDAH from the REIGN of 

HAB tothe DECLINE of the TWO KINGDOMS. 
By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “The Temple: its Ministry and Services.” &e., 
Forming Vol VI. of ** The Bible History.” Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION. 
New Edition, just published. 


ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., 
Author of ‘Scottish Pictures,’ &c. Revised and 
aay at Edition. Profusely Illustrated. §8s., 

handsome cloth, gilt; 25s.. morocco, 





** Many a one who is do« met to begin and end his days within a ‘ cribbed, 
cabined, and co: fined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the wiil 
of fancy, through sunny glades, by bubbling streams, or over the breezy 

moorlands.”— Times. 


"It is lustrated by a large number of the very best wood engravings.” 


Art Journal. 


Just published, price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. With a Glance at Sweden and the 
Gotha Canal. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 
With a Map and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E. 
Whymper, R. Taylor, Pearson, and others. 

“ One of the most charming books on Norway that has appeared for along 
time. It is thorough'y creditable to all concerned in its production, and 
well deserves to be one of the successes of the season.” — Academy. 

**An extremely well got up, handsome, and useful book for a present.” 


ane Scotsman, 
NEW ANNUALS. 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL VOL. 


Price 7s., cloth; 8s.6d , gilt edges ; 10s. 6d., half-calf. 
THE SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL VOL. 


Price 7s., cloth; 8s. 6d., extra, gilt edges; 10s. 6d., 
half-calf, 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Price 8s., 


in handsome cloth; 9s. 6d., with gilt edges. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. Price 8s., 


in handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. ” gilt edges. 


NEW STORY BOOKS. 
FOR GIRLS. 
THE MISTRESS of LYDGATE PRIORY ; 
r, the Story of a Long Life. By Miss E. EVERETT 
GREEN. 5s. cloth. 
ONE DAY at a TIME. By Blanche E. M. 
GRENE. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth 
REAPING the WHIRLWIND: a Story of 
ree Lives. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth 
TURNING-POINTS ; 
Maude Vernon’s Life. 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
FOR BOYS. 
THE MASTER'S LIKENESS. By Joseph 
JOHNSON. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth. 
THE DOCTOR’S EXPERIMENT. By the 
po ae of “UNDER FIRE.” Illustrated. 5s.» 


MAX VICTOR'S SCHOOLDAYS: the 
Friends he Made and the Foes he Conquered. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 

ADVENTURES of 8 THREE GUINEA 

; ATCH, By T. B 

56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 

And of all Booksellers. 





or, Two Years in 
By L. C. SILKE. Ilus- 


Lonpon : 


REED. Illustrated. 4s., cloth. 





THE DAWN of the NINETEENTH ‘CENTURY in ENGLAND. By 


JOHN ASHTON, Author of “Socia) Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” &c. 108 Illustrations, 


the Author from Contemporary Engravings by Gillra 


‘** The Dawn of the Nineteent’ Century’ is the title of an interesting work he he issued A @ John Ashton, It exhibits our gran 
—- in a very interesting light, and is fall of piquant contrasts.” —Stand 
A da: 


drawn by 


yy, Rowlandson, and others. emy Svo Svo, £1 £1 ¥ 


ers. 2 vols., dem 
ard (Lead 


lay or two ago Mr. John Aslton published, through Mr. Fisher Unwin, a —~-™ and usefal work, called ‘The Dawn of the Nineteent 
Century,’ in which some Of the satirical sketches of Ansell, Gillray, Rowlandson, and Woodward are pm ee ad reproduced. "— Glebe. = 
nd i 


* The tw 
being taken rhs contemporary sources.”—Bokseller. 


0 handsome volumes before us form a valuable sketch of the times, the amusing a 





iP of dress, and 80 on, 





[HE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by DEMETRIUS BOULGER, 
The First Number will be er lL December 22. Price 5s., post-free. 


1. The Restitution of Gwaliar for. a Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I, 
2. The Christmas Tree. By Sir Geo. Birdwood, C.S I. 
3. Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn. By Sir Owen Burne, K.C.S.I. 
4. Hobson-Jobsoniana. By Colonel Yule, C.B. 
5. China and Burmah. By Prof. R. K. Douglas. 
6. The Turks in Persia. By Prof. Vambéry. 
7. Early English yt rise in the Far East. By Demetris Boulger. 
8. The Childhood of Akbar. by Colonel Malleson, C.S 
9. The Chinese Brave. By J. G. Scott (Shway Yoe). 

Summary of Events. Reviews. 





POETS IN THE GARDEN, 


By MAY CROMMELIN, 
Author of “Joy,” “In the West Countrie,” 
* Queenie,” &c., 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Containing Eight Coloured Illustrations. 


Square pott —_ ot, deans fine » gilt » 
ed boards’ 105,60 “TRerdy.” 


Catalogues post-free. Any Book sent carriage free on receipt —s wabtished price in stamps. 


Lonpon : 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Sauarez, E.C. 





EFFIE AND HER STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES: 


A Very Curious Story, Almost True. 


Cloth elegant, 5s.; 4s. net, post-free. 


By Rev. J. CROFTS. Nine Plates by Gorpon Brown. 


* Certainly since 


* Alice in Wonderland’ there has never os goyey a more charming tale.’’— Boo 
“ After reading this delightful book ourselves, we subjecte 


keller. 
it to the criticism rh little tees, of ten 


years old, who read it four times through.”’~ Science Gossip. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: being Allegories and 


Sermons for Children. 


Price 2s. 6d., fancy cloth, with Frontispiece ; 2s. 1d. net, post-free. 


* Quite model addresses.” —Guardian. 


Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.; and SIMPKIN & CO. 








This day is published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 
By JOHN FULFORD VICARY, 
Author of “A Danish Parsonage,” &c. 





EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


New Volume.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RACHEL 
By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 


London: W. H. Aus & Co., 13, Waterloo-place. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


EDWARD III and Other Poems, Ballads, 
&c. By YORK WEST. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 
M.D., LL.D. Section I. The Physiological Argu- 
ment. Section II. The Psychological Argument, 
Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21, CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN ; and all Booksellers. 

Second Edition, price 5s, 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment, By LIONEL 8S, BEALE, F.R.S. 
London: J, & A. CHURCHILL. 


BY LIONEL 8. BEALE, MB, F.RS,, 
Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS 
ORDERS. 5s, 











and CALCULOUS DIS- 


100 URINARY DEPOSITS, In Eight Plates, 5s. 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates 2Is. (Harrison.) 

THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Eighty-six Plates. 2ls, 

BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s, 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, (4 New Edition preparing. 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 

THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 6d, 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 

THE “MACHINERY ” of LIFE, 2s. 

DISEASE GERMS, (Soiled Copies only.) «8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. {4 New Edition preparing. 
London; J. & A, CHURCHILL. 


5s. 


ILLIAM TYN DALE'S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther's Das Alte Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York 

~~~ The Edition is limited to 50 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 3ls 6d. 





. London ; 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 








J. & R. MAXWELL’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A STORY FOR THE SEASON. 
Price 1s , paper covers ; 1s. 6d., cloth (pest 2d.). 


A BITTER CHRISTMAS: the Mystery of 
a Moated Grange. By BERTRAM GRaY. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOV: 

Recently issued :—2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 33. 6d., 7 

Fragoletta. By “ Rita, - Pure Gold. By Mrs. Lovett 








| ci eron, 

“Parte nage rig “oe Heir. By E. 
ender. 

3 — Oo Dangerous Ground. 


The pinay Head. ByH. vality ‘Won. By Mrs. 
Rider-Haggard. Power U’ Donoghue, 


Sparen yiEws of t the GREAT NORTH-WEST. 
, bds.; 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. By Washington 
IRVING, Author of “‘ The Sketch Book,” &c. 

‘* At this season ‘The Adventures of Captain Bonneville’ ought to be in 
| great fevour with those who still retain a taste for old-fashioned stories of 
| travel and alventure.”— Yorkshire Post. 

EFFECTS of COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Price 2s., covers; 2s. 6d., cl. ; 33. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


| BRITAIN’S SLAVES. By George Challis. 


“The charac'er-sketchee are free and vigorous. and the whole book dis- 
plays considerable ability.'—Freeman’s Journal. 


THE BITTER, LORY of OU of OUTCAST LONDON. 
Price 2s., bds.; -, Cl; 3s. 6d., hal post 4d.). 


lf-mo: 
RECOLLECTIONS of a RELIEVING 


OFFICER. By FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, O.B. 


NEW and POPULAR ONE-SHILLING BOOKS. 
——- in style and price (postage 2d. each) ; cl., 1s. 6d. 





A | Rainy June. By Famous, Funny Fellows. 
uid: 4 UVlemens, 
John Needham’ 8 Double. Funniest Fiction. By 
By Joseph Hat Mark Twain. 
At What Cost? ‘By Hugh | Ballads and Poems for 
Conway Reritation. B deen Blake. 
Damages. By Vincent | Life e 
2 The Cabman’s Daughter. 
BaMied. By Shirley P. | Hauled Back by his Wife. 





THE STARTLING, AMUSING, and ABSURD. 
Price 1s., paper cover; 1s. 6d., cloth (postage 2d.). 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Marvellous 
Travels and Adventures. Profusely Illustrated. 
“ A book full of good 1 reading, and makes a capital present.”— J outh. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-strect, 
Lud dgate Cirens; os aa 13, “ fs 15, Shoe Lane, 
Stree 
And at all Latention, Bookstalls, ‘Booksellers, &e. 


CURES (this week) OF SEVERE COLDS AND COUGHS BY 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Mr, Trattles, Jet Works, Staithes, Yorks., b= pol “IT had been suffering 
fur a considerable time with a most severe cold and cough, and being sum- 
, jast before returning into court, f had a most vi 








noned ries ¢ t fit 
of —s put a Wafer iato my mouth, and, as if by a charm, the 
cough ceased 





They taste pleasantly. Sold by alt Druggists at ls. 1}d. and 9s. 9d. per box 
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Marcus Ward’s Christmas Books. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEWEST PICTURE BOOK. 


SLATE and PENCILVANIA: being the 
Adventures of Dick on a Desert Island. Decyphered by 
WALTER CRANE. In 24 Full-page Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Decorated boards, with fanciful end-papers. 
Large 4to, 2s. 6d. 

‘Most ingeniously conceived and carried out.”—Graphic. 


COMPANION TO “ AT HOME” AND “ ABROAD.” 


PUNCH and JUDY and some of THEIR 
FRIENDS. Described by FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 











| 


Illustrated in Colours, by Patty Townsend. Bound in | 


decorated boards, with cloth back and coloured edges. 
Post 4to, 5s. 
{ The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Admirably written, and the illustra- 
ons are at once charmingly pretty and irresistibly comic.” 


THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES. Old 
Stories Told Anew, by ELIZA KEARY, and realised in 
colours by Caroline Paterson. Brilliant binding. Small 


4to, 2s. 6d. 
‘** The dear old stories are prettily told.” — Saturday Review. 


THE OGRE. A Child’s phantasy regard- 
ing a Musician and his Music. By MAY CUNNING- 
TON. With numerous Illustrations. Decorated boards. 
Medium 8vo, 1s. 

‘* Prettily told and the pictures are worthy of it.” 
Scotsman. 


SEVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAYS. Being Little Comedies designed for 


Little Folks. By GEORGE FULLER. Grey cloth, 
crown 8vo, 4s. 


ROBERT BURNS: an Anniversary Poem 
read before the Burns Society of New York. By 
DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR. Every page has an 
illustration of the Bard’s Poems and Life. Printed in 
brown on Antique paper, 2s. 

‘*Charmingly executed.”— Morning Post. 
“ The engravings are gems.”—Scotzman. 


THE GOLDEN GOSPEL: being the Gospel 


according to St. John. Printed in Letters of Gold, and 
enriched with Medieval Borders and Frontispiece, after 
Thorwalsden. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. R. 
MACDUFF, D.D., Author of * Bible Forget-me-Nots.” 
Small 4to, price 5s. 

“One of the grandest books of the season.” 


Liverpool Courier. 
STARS OF LIGHT: a Text Book for 


Morning and Evening. By the Author of ‘Bible Forget- 
me-Nots.” The Text illustrated by means of Twelve 
Star-lit Views in Silver and colours. Square 32mo, cloth, 
1s. ; French morocco, 2s. 
“The illustrations picture the shining firmament of night 
under almost every conceivable aspect of beauty.” 


Sheffield Lelegraph. 
SPEEDWELL: a Bible Text Book for 


EVERYBODY. By the Author of ‘ Bible Forget-me 
Nots.” Profusely adorned with Artistic Reproductions 
of Speedwell Flowers in the Natural Colour. The Texts 
printed in gold. Square 32mo, cloth, 1s.; French 
morocco, 2s. ; calf inlaid and gilt, 3s, 

4 dainty little volume.” —Graphic. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT THEY 


MEAN: a Birthday Book on a new Plan. 250 familiar 
Christian Names arranged as headings alphabetically 
with spaces below for autographs. ‘The origin anc 
meaning of every name, and selected poetry suitable to 
each, are given. Printedin gold and blue. Cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d; French morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 

MARCUS WARD & CO. (Limited), London, Belfast, and 

New York. 











| 
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PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanp Sraeet 


ad CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 


wiuamraness egainet Lees by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, 


WILLIAM C, MACDONALD 
Francis B, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

ana per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
TWO per CENT INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 

Deeds, Wri: and other Securities and Val 3 

one a an uables ; the collection a ot sills 


calculated on 


. and Coupons ; and the sa . 
and Annuities. Letters of Credit ana Circular Notes issued. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-frce, on 


application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Maneger, 








GUPERIOR SECONDHAND FURNI- 


TURE.—SPILLMAN and CO.’s celet d old blished FURNISH- 
ING WAREHOUSES, 14 and 4, Newcastle-street, Strand, contain the 
largest assortment in old marqueterie, antique oak, elegant inlaid Sheraton. 
Chippendale, Adams, and newest sty'es by Gillow and others, large hand- 
some sideboards, dining tabies, bookcases, cabinets, wardrobes, and bed- 
room suites at considerably below their original cost, renovated and rent 
home equal to new; also office furniture and Turkey carpets. The very 
best vaiue offered, Comparisons invited, Shippers supplied, 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ts) 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
Tae original, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
“Cash prices. Mo extra cnarge for time, ven. 
Iilustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenhsm-court-rond, and '¥, 2), and 21, Morwell-street, W. 

Established 1862. 





Pror. Loisettr’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING unlike mnemvnics. Lost 
memopges restored—the worst made good, and the best better. /ny 
book learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. A self-coaching 


method for all subjects. lnvalu- 
abie to the Legal, Medical, Clerical, 
Musical, Dramatic, and all other 
Professions and Businesses. Last 
Edition contains 


AND ONE THOUSAND APPLICATIONS It 
“PROSPECTUS Post TREE, 
Ss U Cc Cc ES Ss With opinions of Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, 
DR. ANDKEW WILSON, &c, 
Great ind ts to Correspond Classes in 
NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Also taught in Ciasses or Privately at the address below. 
PROF, LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 














To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
GOvurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, ar 


POTTED MEaTs & YORK & GAME PIks. 
be Also _ =: ene 
}{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
TURTLE sv UP, and JELLY, ana owe: 
GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDs. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of [MUTATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 














TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS. 


FAY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 
“T have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 


forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. It is 
organs are vn - - 


ly adapted to those whose digestive 


J.8. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London,and Sydney, N.8.W. 





DE DUNBARS ALA ae 
-CAT. H § — 
the ony cure for iyfover apd Cols by Inhalt. 
2s. - & le 
the first Phyasiane and the Madicg] Pepers. 


ALKARAM. 





THEATRES. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8S. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, DiON BoUCICAULT'S celebrated Drama, 
M Chartes Oultiven, Boveriden, Coaeaborte Crauford, Lyndal 
essrs, Charles Sullivan, Beveridge, Chamberlaia uford, L ° 
Mesdames Mary Rorke. Carter, Millward, &c. , aa _ 
New scenery by Bruce Smith. 
led, at 7,15, by LEAVE IT TO ME. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss MELNOTTE, 

Every evening, at 8, ERMINIE. 

Messrs. Harry Peulton, Henry Bracy, Frod. Mervin, Frank Wyatt, Percy 
Compton, J. W. Bradbury, Horace Bolini, George Marier, A. D. Pierre- 
—. &c.; Mesdames Florence St. Jono, V. Melootte, Kate Munroe, M, A, 

ictor, Edith Vane, Kate Everleigh, Delia Mertoa, &c, 


OURT THEATRE, 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CKCIL, 
Every evening, at 8.30, an original Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
entitled THE MAGISTRATE. 
Preceded, at 8, by BREAKING THE ICE. 

















ORITERION THEATRE. 
- ananna Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
I 


THE CANDIDATE. 
ORD ULDACRE—Mr. CHAR'.ES WYNDHAM, 
Preceded, at 8, by CUPIv IN CAMP, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


ee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
Evcry evening. at 7.45, HUMAN NATURE. 

Messrs. Neville, Grahame, Clynds, Nicholls, Thorne, Leathos, Lyons, Yates, 
Morgan, loch, &c,; Mesdawnes Bateman, Ormsby, Lilingtou, M‘Neili, Clare- 
mont, Barry, Fisher, &c. 


AITETY THBATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Every evening, at 7.45, BILLEE TAYLOR, 
At 9.45, THE ViCAK UF WIDEAWAKEFIELD, 


r 
(7; LOBE THEATRE. 
ei Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, Hawrrer, 

Every evening, at 9, 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Messr . Beaumont, Penley, Draycott, Cross, Andrews, Glover, Pent, 
Stewart Dawson, and W. J. Lill; Mesdames Featherston, A, Hughes, 
Leish Murray, aud Stepheus. 

Preceded, at 8, by A BAD PENNY. 

ISLINGTON, 


(x RAN D 
~. Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 


Lessee and Mana, \ 
Every evening, at 8.15, Mr, } AVID JAMES as OLV MACCLESFIELD, in 
THK GUV'NOR, 
supported by his own selected company. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by « Farce. 


HAY MARKET THEATRE. 


L»ssees and Managers, Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. BASHFORD. 
Every evening, at 8, DARK DAYS, 
Mesers. C. Sugden, H. Beervohm-Tree, Berrymore, Rk. Pateman, I. B, Dur- 
ham, E. Maurice, Forbes Diwson, West, and Winter; Mesdames L) dia 
Foote, Helen Forsyth, aud Miss LingarJ. 


al 
NOVEttTyY THEATRE, 
GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
Every evening, a new a: d original burlesque, by WHYTE ED@AR, entitled 
VANDERDECKEN ; of, THE FLYING ANGLO-DUTCHMAN. 

Messrs, Willie Edoum, Harry Cou t+ine, Eardley Turner, Arthur Corney, 
and Lio x1 Brough ; Mesdames Hl rriet Vernon, Helen Hastings, Constance 
Moxon, Kate Bellingham, Emmie Graham, and Alice Athertou, 

Preceded, at 7.45, oy YEUMAN’'S SERVICE, 











T HEAT RE, 











’ Al ‘ 
QOQUYMPIC THEATRE, 

Every evening, at 8, a new and or'ginal Drama of English Life by 

ROBERT BUCHANAN aud Miss HARRIKTT JAY, outitled 
ALONE IN LONDON. 

Messrs. Herbert Standing, Dalton Somers, Desmond, Gilbert Farquhar, 
Percy tell, J. Tresabar, Leovard #ovne ; Mosdames Harriet Jay, Marsden, 
Juliet Anderson, Palmer, Any Roselle. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedietta, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruce, 
Every evening, at 9, THE GREAT PINK PEAKL, 
Pr ceded, at 7.15, by ANDY BLAKE, 
Messrs. Edgar Braco, Marius, Groves, Denison, Caffrey, Harcourt, 
Cautley, Parry, Bowlaud; Mesdames Compton, Clara Jocks, Goldney, 
Brooke, Helen. Dacre, 








TRAND THEATRE. 


Under the Direction oj Mr. WILLIAM Dec and Miss KE, LAWRENCE. 
Kvery Evenivg, at 8.45, ON 'CHANGE, 
Mesers. F, Morris, ¥. Stephens, G, M ore, Greet, Selten, Herbert, Evans, 
Curtis, Farren; Mesdames Utwav, St, Ange, Filippi, Ay rtoun, E. Lawrence, 
Preceded, at 4, IN Fe TTERA, 
Merscee. Greet, Evans, and Selten ; Mesdames St Ange and Lawrence. 


’ 7 
TOOLE 8 THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 

Every evening, at 7.20, WAITING CONSENT, 
At&, GOLNG IT, 
OLD GOSSETT—Mr. J. L, TOOLE. 
To be followed by the success‘ul Travestie, 
THE ODUKA; OR, A WRUNG ACCENT, 
By F, C. BURNAND. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, LOYAL LOVEKS. 
a Comedy, in four acts, from the lay * Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” b; 
Messrs. C. GAwICK and A. F, GU:BAL, in which Messrs, Thomas Thorné, 
-Ma kiutosh, Waiir kverard, W:"Lestocq, F. Grove, H. Akhburst, J. 
a, and KE. W. Gardiner ; Mesdames Kate Rorke L. Peach, and 


” is will 
Lavis will a) r. 
Prece.ed, H 8, by 


CUPID'S MESSENGER. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 








LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


TIRESIAS; 


and other Poems. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 





Now ready, in 7 vols., extra Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


POET LAUREATE. 
A New Collected Edition. In7 vols., extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. each volume. 
A limited number of Copies are printed on hand-made paper. This Edition is sold only in sets, price £3 13s. 6d. 


Vol. I, EARLY POEMS. 
ARDEN ; and IN MEMORIAM 


—Vel. Il. LUORETIUS;; and other Poems.—Vol. III. Are of the KING.—Vol. IV. THE PRINCESS; and MAUD.—Vol. V. ENOCH 
Vol. VI. QUEEN MARY ; and HAROLD.—Vol. VII. 


LLADS; and other Poems. 





WITH ONE HUNORED PICTURES BY a LIVLEY SAMBOURNE, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 


A New Edition, with One Hundred Pictures by Linley —— 


Feap. 4to. 12s. 6d. 











A NEW BOOK BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of 
Canterbury, in his Primary Visitation. By EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop 
With an Appendix. ae 8vo, 6s. 

THE SAME AUTHOR 


BOY LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sun- 
days in Wellington, Cae, 1859-1873. Three Books. A New Edition, with 
Additions. Crown 6vo, 6s. 
fa SHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES.—POPULAR EDITION. 


THE RELATIONS between RELIGION and SCIENCE. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1881. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, | 
BISHOP of LONDON. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


TRUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to Children. By 


the Right Rev. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE VE RY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 
THE DISCIPLINE of 1 the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
ermons Preached in St. Pauls Cathedral. By the Very Reverend R. W. 
OHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, THE LIFE of. 
Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE, 
Fourth and yey Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. 

'W BOOK BY MR HENRY SIDGWICK. 

THE SCOP): and METHUD of ECONOMIv SCIENCE: 
an Address delivered to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association at Aberdeen, 188. By HENRY SIDGW oles 
Litt.D., President of the Section, Knightbridge Professor of Moral: Philosphy 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Thomas Frederick 


CRANE, A.M., Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell University. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 3 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 

I. ESSAYS cof _ELIA.—lI. PLAYS, POEMS, and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS8.—III. MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; THE ADVENTURES of 
ULYSsES; and other ESSAYS. 


ULFILAS, APOSTLE of the GOTBS. Together with 


an Account of the Gothic Churches and their Decline. By CHARLES A. 
ANDERSON SCOTT, B.A., Naden Divinity Student at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. re 8vo, 6s. 


EW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISK 


THE IDEA of GOD as AFFECTED ‘by MODERN 


KNOWLEDGE. By JOHN FISKE, Author of ogmits Destiny,” é&c, 
' Crown 8vo, 4s, 


THE PARADISE of DANTE. Fdited, with a Prose 


Translation and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., Devanettay Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Translator of “ The Purgatory of Daunte.” Crown 


nas ba KINGSLEY BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the 
ARLES KINGSLEY. By his WIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Eversley Edition of 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’ Ss NOVELS and POEMS, In 


{II. Volumes, Globe &vo, 5s. each 
a Waste, ARD HO! 2 vols. YEAST. 1ivol. | POEMS. 2 vols. 
ALION LOUKE. 2 vo 


TWO YEARS AGU. 2vels. 
HEREWARD the WAKE. 2 vols. 


HYPATIA. 2 vols. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, THE COLLECTED 


WORKS of. Uniform with the Eversrley Kaition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 

i, EEL ARTES. With_an_ Introductory Essay by Jonn Moritry.— 
2. ESSAYS. — o ee —4, ENGLISH TRAITS; and REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MEN.—5. CONDUCT of LIFE; and SOCIETY and SOLI[UDE,— 
6. LETTERS; cal SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 


Writings of 





NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 
THE SIRENS THREE: a Poem. Written and Illus- 


trated by WALTER CRANE. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PP MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
US”: an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
BY THE SAME ey = oy With ~ “es by Walter Crane. 


8vo, 2s. 
“CARR ‘ TELL ME A STORY. 
A GH RSTHMAS CHILD. GRANDMOTHER DEA 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. THE | CUCKOO CLOCK. * ROSY. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. eac 
TWO LITTLE WAIEFS. | GHRISTMAS TREE LAND. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated from the 
French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. HUMPHRY-WARD 
2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume, Lar; 


IN MEMORIAM. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


Edition, on large eo ey 9s. 
SIX-SHILLING NOV. 


THE STORY of. CATHARINE. ‘By the Author of 


“A LOST LOVE” (ASHFORD OWEN). Crown 8vo, 6s 
MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volumes. 


ZOROASTER. By F. Merion Crawford, Author of 


“Mr. Isaacs,” ‘Dr. Claudius,” “A Reman Singer,” &c. New Edition 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


STORIES REVIVED, By Henry James, Author of 


** Daisy Miller,” ‘‘ The American.” &e. Two Series. Crown Svyo, 6s. each. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures delivered in 

868 before the Gusiety of Apothecaries of London. By Sir HENRY E. 

ROSCOE, LL.D., F.R.8., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens College, Victoria 

University, Manchester. Fourth Edition. Revised and considerably Enlarged 

by the Author and by ARTHUR SCHUST ER, F.RS., Ph.D., Professor of 

Applied Mathematics in the Owens College, Victoria University. With 
Appendices, numerous Illustrations, and Plates. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE ELEMENTS of THERMAL CHEMISTRY. By 


M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Preze'ector of entity 
in Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; Assisted by DAVID MUIR WIL- 
SON. 8vo. [Next week. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION from GREEK into 


ENGLISH and ENGLISH eg, GREEK. Selected, with Introduction and 
Indices, by Rev. ELLIS C. —_— Assistant Master in Heversham 
Grammar School. Globe 8vo, 4s 

RIMARY FRENCH “AND GERMAN READERS. 


HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE,  tditea, with Notes and 


Vocabulary, by HERMAN HAGER, Ph.D., Lecturer at the O llege, 
Manchester. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. wens Colleg 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY of PLANE CURVES. 


By T. H. EAGLES, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing, and Lecturer in 
Architecture at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. With 
numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


With Applications. By A. G. GREENHILL, M.A., Professor of Math ties 
to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwich, and miei in Mathe- 
_ matics in the University of London. _Crown 8vo, 78. "6d. - 


A UNIQUE PRESENT.—A Year's Syxscrivtion To 


Che English Mlustrated Magazine. 


Single Numbers, 6d.; by post 08. Year] — 7% tion, incl 
kad Double Number, ft mnine Da tage 


The Times says:—“‘ But when we come to The E «0 


ee Edition. 
o a Limited 





M ewe 


ask, how can it be done for the money? and yet the illustration is as diversitied as it 
ig excellent.” 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD ‘STREET, STRAND, 


—" 





= 
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